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Paut Marxnam went back to his 
rooms, and sat down again amid the 
ruins. His heart was as heavy in his 
bosom as a lump of lead. It weighed 
upon him, hindered his breathing, 
refused to rise or to beat more lightly, 
let him do what he would. He had 
taken down his pictures, his china, 
all that he had thought luxurious, 
from his walls long before. Nothing 
remained of all his decorations which 
he had once loved but a copy of Albert 
Diirer’s Melancholia, which he had 
kept, thinking it symbolical. Besides, 
it was only a photograph. Had it been 
an original print, worth a great deal 
more than its weight in gold, he 
would not have thought himself at 
liberty to keep it. He looked round 
upon his books with gloomy eyes. 
Ruins—nothing but ruins—all around 
him! What was the good of them? 
They had done him all the service 
they were capable of, and in his life 
there was no further place for them. 
No schools now for him, no honours, 
no need of endless philosophical hair- 
splitting, this one’s theory of being, 
that one’s of knowing. He was 
going to put all that babble away. 
There were a few that he might 
take with him. Theocritus his Jdy/ls ; 
grey old Hesiod, that antique hus- 
bandman ; Plato in his Republic. But 
even Plato, what was the good of him, 
with all his costly paraphernalia of a 
new society? Spears would do it all 
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with much less trouble. No long 
education would be wanted for his 
rulers—if, indeed, any rulers should 
be needed. Lesstrouble! After all, 
when he came to think of it, it was 
by no means sure that Spears’s pro- 
cess was less painful, less costly than 
Plato’s. Himself, for example. Would 
every pioneer who joined their ranks, 
every leader among them, be obliged 
to pay his footing as dearly as Paul 
had done? To turn his back upon 
his father and mother, to cast all his 
antecedents to the winds, everything, 
from filial affection to the books upon 
his shelves—it could not be said that 
this was a cheap or easy probation. 

He sat thus for he did not know 
how long, the sunshine of the August 
afternoon getting round the corner 
and streaming straight in, inquisitive 
and troublesome. What were they 
doing now at the inn? Sir William 
had been very gentle; he had not 
said a word of blame. His tone, his 
looks, his very weakness had been 
conciliatory. Paul, when he covered 
his eyes with his hands, seemed to see 
that scene again, and twinges came to 
his heart, sudden impulses to get up 
and go to them—to go at least to the 
place and ask after his father. There 
are temptations to do right as well as 
to do wrong. Impulses came to him 
like little good angels pulling at his 
sleeve, entreating him to come; but 
alas! it is always more easy to resist 
temptations to do well than to do ill. 
Once or twice he was so far moved 
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that he got up from his chair; but 
always sat down again after a blank 
look from the window over the de- 
serted quadrangle and the parched 
trees. Why should he go? It would 
but raise vain hopes in them that he 
meant to yield: and he did not mean 
to yield. This kept him a prisoner in 
his room ; for if he did not go there, 
where should he go? He paid no 
attention to the hour of dinner. He 
could not, he felt, have gone to 
Hall where there was the little dinner 
for the scanty summer contingent, 
the ‘‘men” who were “staying up to 
read.” Even these heroes were 
dropping away daily, and at the best 
of times the little group in a place 
which held so many was depressing ; 
and Paul did not want to dine—the 
common offices of life were disgusting 
and distasteful to him. He roused 
himself to go out at last when the 
daylight had begun to wane. There 
was to be a meeting that night in the 
shop of Spears, of the people who 
were going with them to found the 
new colony —for to this their plan of 
emigration had grown; but it was 
still too early for that. The shadows 
were lengthening, the light almost 
level, when Paul came out. He did 
not know where to go; he wandered 
through the streets where the towns- 
people were all about enjoying the 
beautiful evening, and strolled heed- 
lessly, not caring where he went, 
towards the inn. He could not get 
out of his mind the recollection of 
the little party who would get no good 
of the beautiful evening. His mother 
and Alice, like most mothers and 
sisters, had always imagined them- 
selves to be “ very fond of Oxford.” 
They had liked to hear of all its 
habits, and foolish, youthful ways— 
the nightly flights from the proctors, 
the corners where some hairbreadth 
*scape had been made, the “ High” 
and the ‘‘ Broad,” and all that innocent 
slang which a happy boy pours forth 
on his first introduction to these 
delights. It had always been an ex- 
citement, a delight to them to come 
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here. Now he could not but think of 
them shut up in that bare, gloomy 
room, with the high, palo walls, and 
long green curtains. Oh, how they 
plucked at his sleeve and at his heart, 
those persuading angels! How he 
was tempted to go back again to bid 
bygones be bygones, to forgive every- 
thing (this was his way of putting 
it)! But, no. Had it been the other 
kind of angel leading him to another 
kind of presence, most likely the young 
man would not have stood out half 
so bravely. He strolled down to the 
river where one or two melancholy 
“men” in boats were keeping them- 
selves as retired as possible from the 
splashing of the released shopboys, 
and the still more uncomfortable 
vicinity of the town boats, which were 
rowed almost as well as the ’Varsity. 
The sky was all rosy with sunset, 
glowing over the long reflections in 
the water, touching the greenness of 
the banks and trees into a fuller 
tint, and making more blue, with all 
those contrasting tints of rose, the 
blueness of the sky. The soft summer 
evening, with a gentle exhaustion in 
it—sweet languor, yet relief after the 
heat and work of the day—the soft 
plash of the oars, the voices all har- 
monised by the warm air, the move- 
ment and simple enjoyment about, 
were all like so many reproaches to 
him. How they would have liked to 
walk with him, to laugh softly back 
to every sound of pleasure, to talk of 
everything. Paul said to himself that 
all that was over. It was a pity for 
Alice to be shut up in a dingy room, 
but to-morrow she would be at home 
among their own woods, and what 
would it matter? As for himself, it 
must be his henceforward to tread the 
stern path of a higher duty—alone. 
Paul met with one or two interrup- 
tions on the way. He saw Fairfax 
at a distance, and saw that he 
avoided him, turning quickly away ; 
and he met one or two others of 
those who were “staying up to 
read,” Finally he met a being of a 
different order, less easy to separate 
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himself from, a young Don, who turned 
and walked with him, anxiously in- 
timating that it was quite immaterial 
which way he went,—a young man, not 
much older than Paul himself, but 
cultivated to the very finger-tips, and 
anxious to exercise a good influence if 
that might prove possible. This new 
companion gave him a stab unawares 
by asking if it was true what he had 
heard, that Sir William Markham was 
ill? Even in a deserted college in 
the midst of the long vacation, 
when there happens to be a tragic 
chapter of life going on, some echo of 
it will get abroad. The young Don 
was very modest, and anxious not to 
offend or intrude upon any “man” in 
trouble ; but yet he would have been 
glad could he have exercised a good 
influence. They walked along the 
river bank while the sunset faded out 
of the west, and Paul at last ac- 
‘knowledged the relief of companion- 
ship by plunging forth into a statement 
of his own intentions which filled his 
auditor with horror and dismay. A 
man who did not intend to take his 
degree was as a lost soul to the young 
Don. But even in these appalling 
circumstances he could not be im- 
polite. He listened with gentle dis- 
approval and regret, shaking his head 
now and then, yet saying softly, “I 
see what you mean,” when Paul 
poured forth a passionate statement of 
his difficulties, his sense of the injus- 
tice of his own position, his horror 
at the corruption and falsehood of the 
world, and determination never to 
sanction, never to accept in his own 
person the cruel advantages to which 
he had been born. After all that had 
come and gone it was a great ease to 
the young revolutionary, upon such a 
verge of high devotion yet despair as 
he was, to make one impassioned as- 
sertion of his principles, the higher 
rule of his conduct. Probably the 
college, too, and all the men, would 
hear that it was for the love of 
Spears’s daughter that he was throw- 
ing his life away. He was glad (when 
he came to think of it) of this chance 





of setting himself right. ‘I see what 
you mean,” said the young Don. He 
would have said the same thing with 
the same regretful air, non-argumen- 
tative and sympathetic, yet with his 
own opinion in the background, had 
Paul poured into his ear a confession 
of passionate attachment for Janet 
Spears. He-understood what political 
enthusiasm was, and he knew that 
the world might be well lost for 
love, though he did not approve either 
of these passions. In either case he 
would have been very glad to have 
established a good influence over the 
man thus carried away, whether by 
the head or the heart. Paul, how- 
ever, if he did not come under any 
good influence, was solaced by his own 
outburst. He got cooler as they 
turned back towards the towers now 
rising dimly into the cooled and 
softened atmosphere of the night, and 
the glimmer of the friendly lights. 

It was a disappointment to the young 
Don when his companion left him 
abruptly, long before they reached 
their college. He had meant to be 
very kind to him at this violent crisis 
of life, and who could tell, perhaps to 
win him back to safer views—at least 
to put before him so forcibly the 
absolute necessity of taking his degree 
that passion itself would be forced to 
pause. But Paul did not give him 
this chance. He said a hurried good- 
night when they reached the spot at 
which he had met his mother in the 
morning, the point at which the 
picturesque and graceful old street 
was crossed by the line of uneven 
thoroughfares, in which Spears’s house 
lay. The young Don looked after 
him in surprise and disappointment 
as he walked away. He shook his 
head. He would not doubt the au- 
thenticity of Paul’s confession of faith, 
but the low street breathed out of it a 
chill of suspicion. He could under- 
stand anything that was theoretical 
however wrong-headed, but Spears’s 
shop and the street in which it stood 
was a great deal more difficult to 
understand. 
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Paul sped along, relieved of the 
immediate pressure on his heart, and 
more determined than ever in his 
resolution. He had said little in the 
morning in answer to Spears’s ques- 
tion. He had declared that it was 
not love alone which had brought him 
there ; that there had been nothing 
feigned in his enthusiasm for that 
teaching in which the salvation of the 
world he believed would be found to 
lie ; but further he had said nothing. 
And Spears had been too much relieved 
on his own account and was too deli- 
cate on his child’s, to pursue the sub- 
ject. To tell the truth, the demagogue, 
though the kindest of fathers, had not 
been delighted by the thought that 
his own favourite disciple, his cap- 
tive aristocrat, the young hero whom 
he had won out of the enemy’s ranks, 
and who was his pride, had been all 
the time only his daughter’s lover. 
The thought had hurt and humbled 
him. That Paul might love Janet in 
the second place, might have learned io 
love herafter hisintroduction tothe shop, 
was a different matter. The gratifica- 
tion of recovering his own place and in- 
fluence drove the other question from 
his mind; and by the time it re- 
curred to him, the delicacy of a mind 
full of natural refinement had resumed 
its sway. It was for the lover to open 
this subject, not the girl or her friends. 
And though he wondered a little that 
Paul said nothing more to him, he 
asked no further question. It was a 
relief to Paul, on the other hand, not to 
be called to account. The evil day was 
deferred at least, if no more, and he was 
very glad to put it off, to wait for what 
might happen, to hope perhaps that 
after all nothing would happen. Paul 
did not know what had passed or what 
his mother had said. Her own broken 
and tremulous confession of wrong, 
and Janet’s consciousness, had been his 
only guides. He had thought himself 
for the moment bound to Janet; but 
perhaps things had not gone so far as 
he thought; and though he was de- 
termined to’ hold firmly to any bond 
of honour that might hold him, even 


though it were not of his own making, 
yet the sense that his freedom was 
still intact was an unspeakable relief 
to him. Since then he had managed to 
forget Janet ; but when he turned his 
face towards her home it was not so 
easy to continue to forget. The twi- 
light was brightened by the twinkle of 
the lamps all the way down the vista of 
the street, and by a dimmer light here 
and there from a window. The shut- 
ters had been put up in Spears’s shop, 
but the door was open, and in the 
doorway, faintly indicated by the light 
behind, stood some one looking out. 
Paul knew, before he could see, who it 
was. She was looking out for him. 
It is hard to find our arrival uncared 
for by those whom we want to see, but 
it is, if not more hard, at least far 
more embarrassing, to find ourselves 
eagerly looked for by those whom we 
have no wish to see. Paul’s heart 
sank when he saw the girl, with the 
long lines of her black gown filling the 
doorway, leaning out her graceful 
shoulders and fair head in an attitude 
of anxious expectation, looking for him. 
What could he say to her? The 
return of her image thus suddenly 
thrust before him filled him with im- 
patience andannoyance. Yet he could 
not withdraw himself; he went on 
without a pause, wondering with a 
troubled mind how far his mother had 
committed him, what she expected, 
what she wanted, this girl who was 
no heroine, no ideal woman, but only 
Janet Spears. 

Her eyes drooped as he came for- 
ward, with a shyness which had in it 
something of finer feeling than Janet 
had yet known. He was very dazzling 
to her in the light of his social su- 
periority. A gentleman! Janet had 
heard all her life that a gentleman 
was the work of nature, not of cir- 
cumstance, that those who arrogated 
the title to themselves had often far 
less right to bear it than the working 
men whom they scorned; but all 
these theories had passed lightly over 
her. She knew the difference. They 
might talk what stuff they liked, but 
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that would not make one of them a 
Sir—a man whose wife would be my 
lady, a dazzling personage who drove 
in his carriage, who had horses to ride, 
and men in livery to walk behind him. 
The other was all talk! fudge! rub- 
bish! but these things were realities. 
She watched him coming down the 
street in the grey twilight, in the faint 
yellow of the lamps. His very walk 
was different, the way in which he 
held his arms, not to speak of his 
clothes, of which even the Sunday clothes 
of the others bore but the faintest 
resemblance. Janet's nature, such as 
it was, prostrated itself before the 
finest thing, the highest thing she 
knew. And if this is noble in other 
matters, why not in the most important 
of all? If it is a sign of an elevated 
soul to seek the best and loftiest, 
why not ina husband? Janet did not 
stand upon logic, yet her logic here 
was far better practically than her 
father's. She recognised Paul without 
a moment’s hesitation as the best 
thing within her reach, and why 
should not she put forth her entire 
powers to gain the perfection she 
sought ? 

“They have not come yet, Mr.— 
Paul,” said Janet, casting down her 
eyes. 

She had always called him Mr. 
Markham before; but she could not 
help hoping that now he would tenderly 
reprove her for the previous title, 
and bid her cal] him by his Christian 
name. Was not this the first step in 
lovers’ intimacy ? But this was not what 
happened. It struck Paul disagreeably 
to hear his name at all, even with the 
Mr. before it. His mind rebelled at 
this half appropriation of him. He 
could not help feeling that it was 
cowardly of him to be rough with 
Janet, who had no power of defending 
herself ; but he could not help it. He 
brushed past her with a half-sensation 
of disgust. 

“Haven't they?” he said; “never 
mind, I dare say your father is in.” 

“ Father is not in, Mr. Paul. He’s 


gone to tell Fraser, the Scotchman, to 
come. 


He didn’t know there was a 





meeting. I am the only one that is 
in to keep the house. The girls have 
gone to the circus—did you know 
there was a circus !—but I,” said Janet, 
“IT don’t care for such things. I've 
stayed at home.” 

Then there was a pause. Paul bad 
gone into the shop, which was swept, 
and arranged with benches, and a table 
in the middle, for the emigrants’ meet- 
ing, and Janet following him so far as 
tostand in the inner instead of the outer 
doorway, stood gazing at him by the 
imperfect light of the lamp. How 
could she help gazing at him? She 
expected him to say something. This 
was not how he had looked at her in 
the morning. Poor Janet was disap- 
pointed to the bottom of her heart. 

“That’s a pity,” said Paul, brusquely. 
“Tf I had known Spears would not be 
here I should not have come so soon. 
I don’t see why he should keep me 
waiting for him. I have a thousand 
things to do; all my time is taken up. 
I might have been with my father, 
who is ill, if I had not come here.” 

“Oh, is he ill?” said Janet. Her 
eyes grew bigger in the dim light 
gazing at him. “It must be very 
strange to be a gentleman’s son like 
that,” she added softly ; “‘ and to think 
what a difference it might make all at 
once if——- And you never can tell 
what may happen,” she concluded with 
a sigh of excitement. “I don’t 
wonder you're in a way.” 

“Am Tin a way? I don’t think so,” 
said Paul. ‘I hope there is nothing 
much the matter with my father,” he 
added, after a little pause. 

“Oh!” said Janet, disappointed ; 
but she added, “There will be some 
time. Some time or other you will 
be a great man, with a title and all 
that property. Oh, I wanted to say 
one thing to you before those men 
come. What in the world have you 
to do with them, Mr. Paul? They 
may think themselves ill-used, but you 
can’t think yourself ill-used. Why 
should you go away when you have 
everything, everything you can set 
your face to, at home? Plenty of money, 
and a grand house, and horses and 
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carriages, and all sorts of things. You 
can understand folks doing it that 
have nothing; but a gentleman like 
you that only need to wish and have, 
whatever can you want to emigrate 
for?” Janet cried. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Spears entered the shop suddenly, 
before Janet had quite ended her 
astonishing address. If his dog had 
offered him advice Paul could scarcely 
have been more surprised. He was 
standing at one end of the shop gazing 
at her, his eyes wide opened with 
surprise, and consternation in his 
mind, when her father camein. Spears 
was not so much astonished as Paul 
was. He saw his daughter standing 
in the doorway, her colourless face a 
little flushed by her earnestness, and 
gaining much in beauty from that 
heightened tint, and from the mean- 
ing in it. Spears thought within 
himself that it was true what all the 
romancers said, that there was nothing 
like love for embellishing a woman, 
and that his Janet had never looked 
so handsome before. But that was 
all. He had come in by a back way, 
bringing with him the Scotchman, 
Fraser, who was to be one of the 
colonists, and therefore could not 
make any remark upon the conjunc- 
tion of these two, or upon the few 
words he heard her saying. What so 
natural as that she should be found 
lingering about the place where Paul 
was expected, or that he should take 
her opinion, however foolish it might 
be? 

“Come, you two,” Spears said, 
good-humouredly, “no more of this— 
there is a time for everything ;” and 
Janet, with a start, with one anxious 
look at Paul to see what effect her 
eloquence was having, went slowly 
away. 

Paul had been profoundly aston- 
ished by what she said. He could 
not understand it. She to bid him 
remain at home!—she to ask him 
with fervour, and almost indignation, 
what he wanted to emigrate for !— 
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she, her father’s daughter, to remind 
him of those advantages which her 
father denounced! Paul felt himself 
utterly bewildered by what she said. 
There was nothing in him which 
helped him to an understanding of 
Janet's real meaning. That her 
severely practical mind regarded her 
father’s creed as simple folly and big 
words, might have been made credible 
to him: but that Janet had a distinct 
determination, rapidly formed, but of 
the most absolute force, not to permit 
himself —him—Paul—to give up any 
advantages which she had the hope of 
sharing—that she was determined to 
taste the sweets which he had set his 
foolish heart on throwing away—no 
idea of this entered into his mind. 
Her warning look—the little gesture 
of leave-taking which she made as she 
went away, and into which she man- 
aged to convey the same warning— 
overwhelmed him with amazement. 
What did she mean? He might have 
thought there was some secret plan 
against him, from which she meant to 
defend him, if he had not had abso- 
lute confidence in Spears. Was it an 
effort of generosity on her part to free 
him from the dilemma in which his 
mother’s indiscretion had placed him— 
to put him away from the place in which 
her company might be a danger to him 
—to restore him tothe sphere to which 
he belonged? For the first time with 
this idea a warm impulse of gratitude 
and admiration moved him towards the 
demagogue’s daughter. He waved his 
hand to her as she went away, with a 
smile which made Janet’s heart jump, 
and in which indeed no great strain 
of imagination was required to see a 
lover's lingering of delight and regret 
as the object of his affection left him. 
Spears laughed ; he saw no deficiency. 

“Come, come,” he said, “ we have 
more serious work in hand; Leave all 
that to a seasonable moment.” And 
upon the man’s face there came a 
smile—soft, luminous, full of tender 
sympathy. In his day he too, had 
known what love was. 

Fraser was an uncouth, thick man, 
short of stature, with that obscuration 
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of griminess about him which some- 
times appears in the general aspect of 
a labouring man. He was not dirty, 
but he was indistinct, as seen through 
a certain haze of atmosphere, which, 
however, from his side was penetrated 
by two keen eyes. He gave Paul a 
quick look, then, with a word of salu- 
tation, took his seat at the table, on 
which a paraffin lamp, emitting no 
delightful odour, was standing. As 
he did so, two others came in. One 
a lean man, with spindle limbs and a 
long pale face, who looked as if he had 
grown into exaggerated pale length, like 
some imprisoned plant, struggling up- 
wards to the distant light. The other 
was a clerk, in the decent, carefully- 
arranged dress which distinguishes his 
class, very neat and respectable, and 
“like a gentleman,” though a world 
apart from a gentleman’s ease of 
costume. The tall man was Weaver ; 
the clerk’s name was Short. They 
took their seats also with brief saluta- 
tions. There was room around the 
table for several more, but these 
seemed all that were coming. Spears 
took his place at the head. He was 
by far the most living and life-like of 
the party. 

“Are we all here?” he said. 
“There are some vacant places. I 
hope that doesn’t mean falling away. 
Where is Rees, Short? What has 
become of him? It was you that 
brought him here.” 

“He has heard of another situa- 
tion,” said the clerk. ‘“ His’ wife 
never liked it. I doubt much whether 
we'll see him again. He never was a 
man to be calculated upon. Hot at 
first—very hot—but no stamina. I 
warned you, Spears.” 

“And Layton—he was hot too— 
has he dropped off as well ?’’ 

“Well, you see, Spears,’’ said the 
long man, with laboured utterance, 
working his hand slowly up and down, 
‘* work’s mended in our trade ; there’s 
a deal in that. When it’s bad a man’s 
ready for anything; as it was all 
the early summer—not a thing doing. 
There were dozens on us as would 
have gone anywhere to make sure of 


a bit o’ bread. But work’s mended, 
and most of us think no more on what 
we've said. Not me,’’ the speaker 
added; ‘I’m staunch. It’s nothing 
to me what the women say.” 

“‘T suppose you have got the maps 
and all the details?” said the clerk. 
“If we’re going out in October, we'd 
better settle all the details without 
delay.” 

Then there arose a discussion about 
the land that was offered by the 
emigration commissioners, which it is 
needless to reproduce here. It was 
debated between Spears, Fraser, and 
the clerk, all of whom threw them- 
selves into it with heat and energy, 
the eyes of the grimy little Scotchman 
gleaming on one after another, throw- 
ing sudden light like that of a lantern ; 
while Short talked with great volu- 
bility and readiness, and Spears, at the 
head of the table, held the balance 
between them. Fraser was for closing 
with the official offer, and securing 
land before they made their start, 
while the clerk held in his hand the 
plans of a new township and the pro- 
posals of a land company, which seemed 
to him the most advantageous. Spears, 
for his part, was opposed to both. He 
was for waiting until they had arrived 
at their destination, and choosing for 
themselves where they would fix their 
abode. He, for his part, had no money 
to buy land, even at the cheapest rate. 
To take his family out, to support 
them during the first probationary 
interval, was as much as he could 
hope for. The debate rose high among 
them. Weaver sat with his two 
elbows resting on the table, and his 
long pale head supported in his hands, 
looking from one to another ; his 
mouth and eyes were open with peren- 
nial wonder and admiration. Land! 
he had never possessed anything all 
his life, and the idea inflamed him. 
Paul had never taken any part in 
these practical discussions ; he was 
too logical. If it was wrong for him 
to enjoy the advantages of wealth at 
home, he did not see how he could 
carry any of these advantages away 
with him, to purchase other advan- 
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tages on the other side of the world. 
What right had he to doit? He sat 
silent, but less patient than Weaver, 
less admiring, feeling the peculiarities 
of the men doubly, now that he had 
associated himself conclusively with 
them. The clerk’s precise little tone, 
cut and dry—his disquisition upon 
the rates of interest and the chances 
of making a good speculation—Fraser’s 
dusky hands, which he put forward in 
the heat of argument, beating out em- 
phatic sentences with a short, square 
forefinger—gave him an impression 
they had never done before. Short 
was a little contemptuous (notwith- 
standing the democratical views which 
he shared) of the working men, and 
their knowledge of what ought to be 
done. 

“ With the small means at our com- 
mand,” he said, ‘to go out into the 
bush would be folly. You can’t grow 
grain or even potatoes in a few weeks. 
You must have civilisation behind you, 
and a town where you can push along 
with your trades till the land begins 
to pay.” 

‘And how are you to make the 
land pay without the plough, and 
somebody to guide it?” said Fraser. 
“Tam not one that holds with civili- 
sation. Most land will pay that’s 
well solicited with a good spade and 
a good stoutarm. We'll take a pickle 
meal with us, or let’s say flour, and 
the time the corn’s growing we'll 
build our houses and live on our 
porridge. I do not approve of the 
Government, but it makes a good 
offer, and land cannot run away. 
Make yourself sure of a slice of the 
land ; that is what I'll always say.” 

“Land,” said Spears, with some 
scorn in his tone, “that may be in 
the middle of a marsh, or on the cold 
side of a hill. I put no faith in the 
Government offer for my part, and a 
little less than none in your new 
township, Short. Did you ever read 
about Eden in Mr. Dickens’s book ? 
I object to be slaughtered with fever 
for the sake of a new land company. 
Here is my opinion: Take your money 
with you as you please—in your old 


stocking, or in bits of paper—I,” said 
the demagogue, “ feel the superiority 
of a man that has no money to take. 
I’ve got my head and my hands, and 
I mean to get my farm out of them. 
But let’s see the place first and choose. 
Let’s try the forest primeval, as they 
call it; but let us take our choice for 
ourselves.” 

Fraser, who had projected himself 
half across the table leaning upon his 
elbows, and with his emphatic, blunt 
forefinger extended in act to speak, here 
interposed, pointing that member at 
Paul, who said nothing. “ What's 
he going to do? MHasn’t he got an 
opinion on the subject! I’m keen to 
know what a lad will say that has the 
most money to spend, and the most to 
lose—and a young fellow forbye;” 
said the Scot, flashing the light of his 
eager eyes upon Paul, who sat half- 
interested, half-disgusted, holding his 
refined head, and white hands, and 
fine linen, a little apart from the group 
round the table. He started slightly 
when he heard himself appealed to. 

“Tf it is a false position to possess 
more than one’s neighbours here,” he 
said, “I hold it a still more false 
position to take what ought to be 
valuable to the country out of the 
country. I have very little money 
either to spend or to lose, and I think 
with Spears.” 


“ Ah,’’ said the Scotsman, “my lad, — 


it’s a frolic for you. You'll go and 
you'll play at what is life or death to 
us—and by the time you're tired of 
the novelty you'll mind upon your 
folk at home, and your duty to them. 
I’ve seen the like before. None like 
you for giving rash counsels: not 
that you mean harm: but you know 
well you've them behind you that will 
be too glad to have you back. That's 
not our case—with us it’s life or 
death.”’ 

“Hold your tongue, Fraser,” said 
Spears. “ This young fellow,”—he laid 
his hand upon Paul as he spoke, with 
a kind, paternal air, which perhaps 
the young man might have liked at 
another time, but which made him 
wince now—“ is in earnest—no sort of 
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doubt that he’s in earnest. He is 
giving up a great deal more than any 
of us are doing. We—that’s the 
worst of it—are making no sacrifice—- 
we're going because it suits us; but, 
to show his principles, he is giving up 
—a great deal more than was ever 
within our reach.” 

“A man cannot give up more than 
he has got,” said the clerk. ‘“ What 
we are sacrificing is every bit as much 
to us.” 

Spears kept his hand on Paul’s arm. 
He meant it very kindly, but it was 
warm and heavy, and Paul had all the 
desire in the world to pitch it off. 
He did not care for the paternal cha- 
racter of his instructor’s kindness. 

**T don’t know what you are giving 
up,” said Spears. ‘I have got nothing 
to sacrifice, except perhaps a little bit 
of a perverse liking for the old country, 
bad as she is. It takes away a good 
deal of my pride in myself, if the 
truth were known, to feel that after 
all the talk I’ve gone through in my 
life, it isn’t for principle that I’m 
going, but to better myself. I told 
this young fellow he oughtn't to go— 
that is the truth. He has no reason 
to be discontented. As long as the 
present state of things holds out, it’s 
to his interest, and doubly to his in- 
terest, to stay where he is. But this 
isn’t the kind of fellow to stand on 
what’s pleasant to himself. He's 
coming for the grand sake of the cause 
—eh, Paul?—or if there’s another 
little bit of motive alongside, why 
that’s nothing to anybody. We are 
not going to make a talk of that.” 

To imagine anything more distaste- 
ful to Paul than this speech would be 
impossible. Only by the most strenu- 
ous exercise of self-control could he 
keep from thrusting off Spears’s hand, 
his intolerable approval, and still more 
intolerable pleasantry. He got up at 
last, unable to bear it any longer. 
** We didn’t come here to comment on 
each other’s motives,” he said. “ Sup- 
pose you go on with the business we 
met for, Spears.” 

It was a little relief to get out of 
reach of the other’s hand. He stood 


up against the narrow little mantel- 
piece behind Spears’s chair. It was 
heaped with picture-frames, and the 
drawing which Spears had been mak- 
ing in the morning stood there propped 
up against the wall; the great fox- 
glove from which he had designed it, 
lay in a heap along with the other 
flowers which he had rejected, swept 
up into the fireplace. A faint odour 
of crushed stalks and broken flowers 
came from them. They were swept 
up carelessly with the dust, their 
bright petals peeping from under all 
the refuse of the shop, dishonoured and 
broken. Paul thought it was sym- 
bolical. He stood and looked—more 
dispassionately from a distance—at 
the rough, forcible head of the dema- 
gogue, and the countenance all seamed 
and grimy of the Scotsman, who was 
concentrating the keen light of his 
eyes upon Spears. The clerk, on the 
other hand, clean, neat, and common- 
place, did not seem to belong to the 
same world, while the feeble, long 
head of Weaver was as the ghost and 
shadow of the other animated and 
vigorous faces. The light of the mean 
little paraffin lamp threw a yellow 
glow on them, but left in darkness all 
the corners of the shop, the large 
shuttered window, full of picture- 
frames, and the cavernous opening of 
the stairs which led to Spears’s house 
—and filled the place with an odour 
which the accustomed senses of the 
others took no notice of, but which to 
Paul was almost insupportable. He 
had assisted at these conferences be- 
fore; but however he had busied 
himself in the details of the meetings, 
however earnestly and gravely he had 
posed (to his own consciousness) as 
one of them, yet he had never been 
one of them. He had been a specta- 
tor, not an actor in the drama, little 
referred to, scarcely believed in by 
the others; and he had taken them 
calmly, as it is so easy to take those 
with whom we have nothing to do. 
But now that he was entirely com- 
mitted to their society, now that he 
had burnt his ships, and shut every 
door of escape behind him, a new 
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light seemed to shine upon them. The 
smoky lamp, the smell of the paraffin, 
the grimy haze about Fraser, the 
feeble whiteness of the other, the 
little clerk, all smooth and smug, with 
his talk of capital and interest—Paul 
seemed never to have seen them be- 
fore. These were to be henceforward 
his companions, fellow-founders of a 
new society. 

Paul felt himself grow giddy where 
he stood. Their talk went on; they 
discussed and argued, but it was only 
a kind of hum in his ears. He did 
not care what conclusion they came to 
—they themselves struck him like a 
revelation. Perhaps if any other four 
men in the world had thus been sepa- 
rated from all others as the future 
sharers of his life, his feelings would 
have been much the same. Four 
Dons, for instance ; suppose a group 
out of the Common-room put in 
the place of these workmen, would 
they have been more supportable ? 
He asked himself this question 
vaguely, wistfully. Could he have 
put his future in their hands with 
more confidence? or was it simply 
that the contemplation of any such 
group as representing all your society 
for the rest of your life was alarming ? 
Paul put this question to himself with 
a curious dizziness and sense of weak- 
ness. 

The stair, which has been several 
times referred to, went straight up 
like a ladder from the side of the 
shop opposite the door, and the upper 
part of it was of the most primitive 
description, mounting as through a 
large trap-door to the floor above. As 
he stood listening without hearing, 
seeing through a mist, Paul caught 
sight in the darkness of some one 
standing under the shadow of this 
stair watching and listening. The 
men at the table were closely engaged. 
They took no further notice of the 
young man whom they could not believe 
in as one of themselves. Even Spears, 
in the fervour of discussion, forgot 
Paul. He stood in all the freedom 
of a bystander, thinking his own 
thoughts, while his eyes rested upon 


the group, taking in the whole picture 
before him vaguely, as a picture ; and 
it was at this moment that he became 
aware, not only of this vague and sha- 
dowy figure, but of a head put out 
round the corner of the stair, with a 
dart and tremble of curiosity. It 
was the fair head of Janet Spears, 
with all its frizz of loose locks. 
At first it was but a dart, rapid and 
frightened; then, as she perceived 
the absorption of the others, and saw 
that she had caught Paul’s attention, 
she took courage. She gave a glance 
at them as Paul was doing, but with 
a hundred times more conscious scorn, 
and then put all the contempt and 
ridicule of which eyes were capable 
into the look with which she turned to 
Paul, shrugging her shoulders at the 
group. Her next proceeding was to 
point to the door, and invite him, as 
plainly as signs could do it, to meet 
her there. Paul grew red as he 
received these signs, with wonder and 
alarm, and a curious kind of shame- 
facedness. Was it the strangest un- 
pardonable liberty the girl was taking ? 
or had she a right to do it? With 
a rapid gesture she gave him to under- 
stand that he must come out, and that 
he would find her at the door. 

Janet had never been presuming ; 
she had not been a coquette ; she had 
done nothing to call to herself the 
attention of the young theorists who 
frequented her father’s shop. But 
everything was different now, and she 
felt herself not only at liberty to 
make signals to Paul, but conferring 
a favour on him by so doing. He 
was sick of the consultation in which 
he did not care to take any part, and 
weary at heart of all the strange 
circumstances around him. And the 
paraffin was very disagreeable. Why 
should he not obey Janet’s signs, and 
go and meet her outside? At least 
it could not be any worse than this. 
After a few moments of struggle with 
himself, Paul announced quietly that he 
was going. ‘“ My presence can make 
no difference,” he said. They scarcely 
heard him, so busy were they with 
their argument. No Rembrandt 
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could have surpassed the curious 
group of heads set in the surround- 
ing darkness, with the light of the 
lamp so fully upon them, and all 
so intent and full of living interest. 
Spears turned round and gave him a 
good-humoured nod as he went away. 
He was half-vexed to be deserted ; 
yet he smiled—was it not natural? 
Outside, though it was a little bye- 
street, and not immaculate, the air 
was sweeter than in that atmosphere 
of paraffin ; but it was with a curious 
sense of humiliation and surprise at 
his own position, that Paul saw Janet’s 
dark, slim figure stealing out at 
another door. That he should meet 
a girl under the light of astreet-lamp, 
jostled by passers-by, remarked upon 
as Janet Spears’s lover, seemed some- 
thing incredible. Yet he was doing 
it; he scarcely could tell why. She 
came stealing close up to him, with 
just the attitude and gesture he had 
seen in other humble pairs of love- 
makers, and Paul could not help won- 
dering, with a sharp sting of self- 
scorn, whether he was as like the ordi- 
nary hero of such encounters as she 
was like the heroine. Janet came up 
to him however with all the fervour 
of a purpose. She put out her hand, 
and gave a touch to his arm. 

“Did you hear what I said !—did 
you think of what I was saying?’’ she 
asked. ‘“ Father came just when he 
wasn’t wanted. Perhaps you'll think 
me a bold girl to call you out here ; 
but it’s for your good. Oh, Mr. Paul, 
don’t listen to all that nonsense! 
What should you go away for? 
You’re a deal better off here than you 
ever would be there. Father may have 
some excuse. He thinks, I suppose, as 
he’s getting old, and as it would be 
better for me and the girls to be out 
there. I don’t think so. I’drather be 
anything at home. I'd rather take a 
situation. Still, father has an excuse. 
But you—what do you want among 
men like them?—you that are a 
gentleman. You never could put up 
with them. And why should you 
go’—think a moment—why should 
you go?” 


“Tt is very good of you to interest 
yourself about me,” said Paul, feeling 
himself so much stiffer and more 
solemn than he had ever been before, 
“but I have chosen with my eyes 
open. I have done what I thought 
best.” 

“ Oh, of course I interest myself in 
you. Who should I interest myself 
in?” cried Janet, “ above everything ! 
And that is why I say don’t meddle 
with them; don’t have anything to do 
with them. Oh, when you have a 
father that will give you whatever 
you like; when you have your pockets 
full of money ; when, if you just wait 
a little, you will have a title, and every- 
thing heart could desire—why should 
you go a long sea voyage, and mix 
yourself up with a parcel of working 
men? Why?” cried Janet, with a 
wonderment that was slightly mingled 
with scorn, yet was impassioned in its 
vehemence. “I would not demean 
myself like that, not for all the world.” 

Paul stood and looked at her almost 
moved to laughter by the strangeness 
of the position. Spears’s daughter! 
but the laughter would not have been 
sweet. That strange paradox, and 
the still stranger one of his own meet- 
ing with his supposed love under the 
lamp-post, filled him with the pro- 
foundest mortification, wonder, and 
yet amusement. It seemed beyond 
the power of belief, and yet it was 
true. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Sir WILL1AM was better when he got 
home. When he reached his own 
house he began to hold up his head, 
to hold himself, if not erect as of old, 
yet in a way more like himself. He 
walked firmly into the house, always 
with Fairfax’s arm, and said, “I am 
better, Brown; yes, much better,” 
when Brown met him, very anxious 
and effusive, at the door. ‘‘I feel 
almost myself,” he said, turning round 
to Lady Markham. And so he looked 
—himself ten years older, but yet 
with something of the old firmness 
and precise composure. How he could 
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thus recover, though the letter in his 
pocket-book bore the postmark of 
Markham Royal, and! he had come 
back into the very presence of 
the danger which at a distance had 
overwhelmed him, it would be difficult 
to tell. ‘‘He’s picked up wonderful,” 
Mr. Jarvis, Sir William’s own man, 
said to Mr. Brown; “ but for all that, 
he’s got notice to quit—he have. Just 
see if I ain't right.” Mrs. Fry was 
of the same opinion when she saw her 
master. She had never had any com- 
fort in her mind, she declared, since 
she heard of these faintings. All the 
Markhams went like that. The late 
Sir Paul had done just the same—no- 
thing to speak of at first, and nobody 
alarmed—but it was athing that went 
fast, that was, Mrs. Fry said. They 
were all very gloomy about Sir Wil- 
liam down stairs, but in the family 
there was no such alarm. He put 
away his trouble, or rather, as he 
emerged out of the suffering of his 
attack into physical comfort again, 
and no longer felt the blood ebbing, 
as it were, from his heart, and con- 
sciousness failing in the giddy void into 
which he had seemed to sink, nature 
in him declined to remember it, turned 
away from it. The familiar house, the 
waving of the woods, the stately quiet 
about him, healed him, and he would 
not allow himself to be pulled back. 
He came to dinner, and occupied his 
place as usual, looking really, his wife 
and daughter thought, almost quite 
himself. This almost made up to them, 
poor ladies, for the moment—for all 
that it had cost them to leave Oxford 
in such melancholy uncertainty about 
Paul. 

But there was one of the party who 
was not at his ease. Fairfax, who 
had come away on the spur of the 
moment without any provision for a 
visit, and who felt his presence here 
to be mere accident, nothing more, 
scarcely knew what to do or say. 
After he had helped Sir William up 
stairs on their arrival, he came to 
Lady Markham, confused yet smiling, 
with his hat in his hand. “I must 
take my leave now. I hope Sir Wil- 
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liam will go on mending, and no longer 
have need of my arm as a walking- 
stick.” 

“ Your leave!” said Lady Markham, 
“what does that mean? Do you think 
after taking the use of you all the way 
here that [ am going to let you go 
away without making acquaintance 
with Markham? No, no; you are 
going to stay.” 

“T came as a walking-stick,” said 
the young man; “and I have brought 
nothing,” he added, laughing. “That 
is the disadvantage of a walking-stick 
which is human, which wants tooth- 
brushes and all kinds of things. Be- 
sides, I am of no further use. Sir 
William is better, and there are shoals 
of men here.” 

“You make us out to be pleasant 
people,” said Lady Markham, “‘ getting 
rid of our friends as soon as we have 
need of them no longer. That will 
never do. You must send for your 
things, and in the meantime there is 
Paul’s wardrobe to fall back upon. 
He always leaves a number of things 
here.” 

“ But——”’ said Fairfax, flushing 
very deeply. He was not handsome, 
like Paul. There was a look of easy 
good-humour, kindness, sympathy 
about him, a desire to please, a readi- 
ness to be serviceable. He had brown 
eyes, which were clear and kind ; 


brown hair, crisp and curling; a — 


pleasant mouth; but nothing in his 
features or his aspect that could be 
called distinguished. Pleasure, em- 
barrassment, difficulty, a desire to say 
something, yet a reluctance to say it, 
were all mingled in his face; but the 
pleasure was the strongest. He gave 
an appealing look at Alice, as if en- 
treating her to help him out. 

“ T want no buts,” said Lady Mark- 
ham. “I want to go to Sir William, 
and you are detaining me with a foolish 
argument which you know you cannot 
convince me by. Send for your things, 
and Brown will show you your room: 
and we can talk it all over,” she said, 
smiling, ‘‘as soonas your portmanteau 
is here.” 

Fairfax made her an obeisance as he 
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might have done toa queen. He stood 
with his hat in his hand and his head 
bowed while she passed him going out of 
the room. Every young man, it is to be 
supposed, has some youthful feminine 
ideal in his mind, but to Fairfax Lady 
Markham was a new revelation. He 
knew, if not by experience, yet from 
all the poets, that there were creatures 
like her daughter in the world; that 
they were the flower and blossom of 
humanity, supposed to be the most 
beautiful things in life; but the next 
step from the Alices of creation was 
into a darkness he knew nothing of. 
Age, or a youth that was pretended, 
false, and disgusting, swallowed up all 
the rest. A mother (he had never 
known his own) was an old stager or 
an old campaigner, a dragon or a 
matchmaker, the gaoler or the execu- 
tioner of her girls, the greatest danger 
to all men; scheming with deadly 
wiles to get rid of her daughters ; then, 
in the terrible capacity of mother-in- 
law, using all these wiles to get the 
girls who had escaped from her, back, 
and make the lives of their husbands 
miserable. This is the conception 
which the common Englishman gets 
from his light literature of all women 
who are not young. Fairfax was no 
worse than his kind; he had never 
known his own mother, and the name 
was not sacred to him. But when 
Lady Markham came within his ken 
the young man was bewildered. He 
eould understand Alice, but he could 
not understand the woman who was so 
beautiful and gracious, and yet Mark- 
ham’s mother. She dazzled him, and 
filled him with shame and generous 
compunction. Her very smile was a 
fresh wonder. He was half afraid of 
her, yet to disobey or rebel against 
her seemed to him a thing impossible. 
The revelation of this mother even 
changed the character of his relations 
with Alice, for whom, on the first sight 
of her, the natural attraction of the 
natural mate, the wondering interest, 
admiration, and pleasure, which, if not 
love, is the first beginning of the state 
of love—had caught him all at once. 
The mother brought a softening as of 


domestic trust and affection into this 
nascent feeling. Alice was brought the 
nearer to him, by some inexplainable 
magic, because of the dazzling supe- 
riority of this elder unknown princess, 
whose very existence was a miracle to 
him. When Lady Markham had gone 
out, with a smile and gracious bend 
of her head in answer to his reverential 
salutation, Fairfax came back to Alice 
with a certain awe in his look, which 
was half contradicted, half heightened, 
by the wavering of the smile upon his 
face, in which there mingled something 
like amusement at his own sense of 
awe. 

“Miss Markham, may I ask your 
advice ?”’ he said. 

“You are frightened at mamma,” 
said Alice, with a soft laugh, ‘Oh, 
but you need not! She is as kind— 
as kind—as if she were only old nurse,” 
Alice said, in despair of finding a better 
illustration. 

“Don’t be profane!” cried Fairfax, 
with uplifted hands. “Yes, I am 
frightened. I never knew that any- 
body’s mother could be like that. 
Put, Miss Markham, will you give me 
your advice ¢”’ 

“Is your mother—not living, Mr. 
Fairfax?” 

“She never has been for me—she 
died so long ago; I am afraid I have 
never thought much about her. Ought 
I to stay, Miss Markham?” He raised 
his eyes to her with a piteous look, yet 
one that was half comic in its earnest- 
ness, and a sudden blush, unawares, as 
their eyes met, flamed over both faces. 
For why? How could they tell? It 
was so, and they knew no more. 

“Surely,” Alice said; “mamma 
wishes it, and we all wish it. After 
showing us so much kindness, you 
would not go away the moment you 
have come here ?” 

“‘ But that is not the question,” said 
Fairfax. ‘‘ The fact is, I am nobody. 
Don’t laugh, or I shall laugh too, and 
Iam much more disposed to cry. I 
have a tolerable name, haven't I? 
but, alas! it does not mean anything. 
I don’t know what it means, nor 
how. we came by it. Iam one of the 
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unfortunate men, Miss Markham, who 
—never had a grandfather.” 

Alice had been waiting with much 
solemnity for the secret which made 
him so profoundly grave (yet there 
was a twinkle, too, which nothing but 
the deepest misfortune could quench, 
in the corner of his eye). When this 
statement came, however, she was 
taken with a sudden fit of laughter. 
Could anything be more absurd? And 
yet in her heart she felt a sudden 
chill, a sense of horror. Alice would 
not have owned it, but this was a 
terrible statement for any young man 
on the verge of intimacy to make. 
No grandfather! It was a misfortune 
she could not understand. 

“ At least, none to speak of,” he 
said, the fun growing in his eyes. 
“You should not laugh, Miss Mark- 
ham. Don’t you think it is hard upon 
a man! To come to an enchanted 
palace, where he would give his head 
to be allowed to stay, and to feel that 
for no fault of his, fora failure which 
he is not responsible for, which can be 
laid only to the score of those ancestors 
who did not exist——’’ 

“Mr. Fairfax, no one was thinking 
of your grandfather.” 

‘¢T know that ; but, dear Miss Mark- 
ham, you know very well that to-night, 
or to-morrow night, or a year hence, 
your mother, before whom I feel dis- 
posed to go down upon my knees, will 
say with her smile, ‘Are you of the 
Norfolk Fairfaxes, or the Westchester 
family, or ?’ And J, with shame, 
will begin to say, ‘Madam, of no 
Fairfaxes at all.’ What will she 
think of me then? Will not she 
think that I have done wrong to be 
here—that I had no right to stay?” 

“Oh, Mr. Fairfax!” cried Alice, 
somewhat pale and troubled; “ how 
can I advise you? Mamma is not a 
fanatic about family. She does not 
build upon it to that extent. I do 
not see why she should ever ask you. 
It is no business of ours.’’ Alice was 
not strong enough to have such a 
tremendous question thrown upon her 
to decide. As a matter of fact, she 
knew that her mother would very 





soon make those inquiries about the 
Westchester family and the Norfolk 
Fairfaxes. Already Lady Markham 
had indulged in speculations on the 
subject, and had begun to remember 
that in the one case she “used to 
know” a cousin of his, and in the 
other had met his uncle, the ambas- 
sador, and saw a great deal of him 
once in Paris. She grew quite pale, 
and her eyes puckered up and took 
the most anxious aspect. Besides, it 
was a shock to herself. That absence 
of a grandfather was a want which 
was almost indecent. She did not 
understand it, and she was extremely 
sorry for him. He had no home then 
—no house that his people had lived 
in for ages—no people. Poor boy! 

And Fairfax’s countenance also fell, 
in reflection of hers. However deep 
may be one’s private consciousness of 
one’s own deficiencies, there is always 
a little expectation in one’s mind that 
other people will make light of them ; 
but when you see your own dismay, 
and more than your own dismay, in 
the eyes of your counsellor, then is 
the moment when you sink into the 
abyss. His lip quivered for a moment, 
and though it eventually succeeded in 
forming itself into a smile, the smile 
was very tremulous and uncertain. 

“T see,” he said; “no need for 
another word. Good-bye. I have had 
a glimpse into—the garden of Eden; 
though I must not stay.” 

“Mr. Fairfax!” cried Alice, as he 
turned away. ‘‘Come back— come 
back this moment! How dare you 
take me up so? Do you want to get 
me into trouble,” she cried, half ery- 
ing, half laughing, “with mamma? 
Would you like to have her—beat 
me?” 

‘* She does so sometimes ?” 

“To be sure,” cried Alice, with an 
unsteady laugh. “Oh, Mr. Fairfax, 
what a fright you have given me! 
You have made my heart beat !” 

‘‘Not so much as mine,” he said. 
They had their laugh, and then they 
stood once more looking at each other. 
“Tt is all very well,” said the young 
man ; “ you want to spare my feelings ; 
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you would not hurt any one. But 
beyond that, you know as well as I 
do that Lady Markham, knowing who 
I am, would not like to have me 
here.”’ 

“Who are you?” said Alice, with a 
little renewed alarm ; and in her mind 
she tried to remember whether there 
had been any trials in the papers, any 
criminals who bore this name. 

“T am nobody at all,” said Fairfax. 
“T haven’t even the distinction of 
being improper, or belonging to people 
who have made themselves notable 
I am nobody. 
That is precisely what I want Lady 
Markham to understand.” 

“T think, Mr. Fairfax,” said Alice, 
“ you had better go and send for your 
things, as mamma said,” 

“ You think I may?” 

He looked at her with eyes full of 
pleasure and gratitude, putting more 
meaning into her words than they 
would bear, and getting a thrill of 
conscious happiness out of the little 
arbitrary tone which, half in jest and 
half to hide her real doubts, Alice put 
on. He was so glad to obey, to say 
to himself that it was their own doing 
and that they could not blame him for 
it, so happy to be made to remain as 
he persuaded himself. The children 
rushed in as he went away to obey 
what he called to himself the order he 
had received, eager to know who he 
was, and making a hundred inquiries 
about all kinds of things—about papa’s 
illness, why he looked so grey, and 
what was the matter with him ; about 
Paul, why he did not come home; 
about Mr. Fairfax, who he was, what 
he was, what he was doing there, 
whether he was going to stay. There 
was scarcely a question that could be 
put on these subjects which the inge- 
nious children did not ask ; and Alice 
was glad finally to suggest that they 
should walk to the village with Mr. 
Fairfax and show him where the post- 
office was, that he might telegraph for 
his portmanteau. They were quite 
willing to take this on themselves. 
“We shall be sure to see the little 
gentleman,” Bell said. ‘ Who is the 


little gentleman?” asked Alice; but 
she had so many things to think of 
that she did not pay any attention to 
the reply, which was made by all the 
four voices at once. What did it 
matter? She had a hundred things 
so much more important to think of. 

And when the children had been 
sent ‘off, forming a guard of honour 
about Fairfax, cross-examining him to 
their hearts’ content, and in their 
turn communicating much information 
which was quite novel to him, Alice 
thought she was very glad of the quiet 
and the interval of rest. Sir William 
was resting, declaring himself much bet- 
ter; and Lady Markham, in the relief 
of this fact, was lying down on the sofa, 
getting half-an-hour’s doze after her 
sleepless night. Alice had not slept 
much more than her mother, but she 
could not doze. After a while a sen- 
sation of regret stole into her mind 
that she had not accompanied the 
others. There was a soft breeze blow- 
ing among the trees which freshened 
the aspect of nature, and the sky was 
blue and tender, doubly blue after the 
smoky half-colour of a town. Alice 
sat by the window and watched the 
flickering of the leaves, and wished 
she had gone with them. Something 
seemed wanting to her. To be alone 
and free to rest, did not seem the 
privilege she had thought it. She 
wanted—what? Some one to speak 
to, some one’s eyes to meet hers. The 
leaves rustled and seemed to call her ; 
the little breeze came and whispered 
at the edge of the window, blowing the 
lace curtains about. All the world 
invited her, wooed her to go out into 
the fresh air, into the green avenue, 
into the joyful yet silent world. “The 
air would have done me good,” Alice 
said to herself; and her voice came 
back to her out of the silence as if it 
had been somebody else’s voice. Then 
by degrees it came into her head that 
the air would still do her good if she 
went out now, which somehow did not 
exactly hit her wishes. After this, 
however, it occurred to her that to 
stroll down the avenue and meet them 
as they came back would not be amiss, 
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and much comforted by this suggestion 
she ran to get her hat. Would they 
be glad to see her, or would they ask 
her loudly why she came out now, 
when nobody wanted her? Brothers 
and sisters under fourteen are apt to 
express opinions of this sort very 
plainly. Alice felt angry at the idea, 
but afterwards melted, and repre- 
sented to herself that to meet them in 
the avenue was of all the courses open 
to her the best. 

Sir William was able to come down 
stairs to dinner, which was more than 
any one had hoped, and after dinner 
he came into the drawing-room with 
the ladies, and saw the children, as he 
had always been in the habit of doing, 
while he took his coffee. A recovery 
of this kind from a sudden fit of ill- 
ness has often the most softening and 
happy effect. He had a great deal of 
care on his mind, but the sensation of 
getting better seemed to chase it all 
away. He seemed to be getting better 
of that too, to be getting over it, before 
it ever came to anything. Had he 
been in his usual condition he would 
have known very well that he had 
got over nothing, that it was all 
waiting for him round the corner of 
the very next day, or even hour; but 
Sir William convalescent was not 
in his usual state of mind. He felt 
as if he had got over it, as if it all 
lay behind him—the perplexity, and 
the trouble, and alarm. He sat in 
his great chair, with cushions placed 
about him, looking so much older, 
and so much softer, more indulgent 
and more talkative. A kind of gar- 
rulousness had come upon him. He 
told his children stories of his own 
childhood. He was not put out by 
their restlessness, by their interrup- 
tions, as he generally was. Never had 
he been so gentle, so amiable. He 
told them all about an adventure of 
his in the woods with his brothers, 
when he had been about Roland’s age. 
It was like the story of old Grouse in 
the gun-room to the little Mark- 
hams; they knew exactly where to 
laugh, and what questions to ask to 
show their interest, and they con- 


ducted themselves with the greatest 
propriety, not even putting him right 
when he deviated from the correct 
routine of the story, which they re- 
membered better than hedid. It was 
only after this wonderful tale was 
over that Bell made the unfortunate 
remark which brought a new trans- 
formation. How should the child 
know there was any harm in it? 
“Oh,” she cried, suddenly, ‘look, 
Harry! look, Marie! As papa sits 
there, now! Did you ever see any- 
thing so like the little gentleman?” 
And Bell clasped her hands together 
in admiring contemplation of this 
strange fact. 

There was a pause. Had it not 
been for the entire ignorance of 
the easy household, calm, and fear- 
ing no evil, it might have been 
thought that a shiver ran through 
the air, as this crisis suddenly de- 
veloped itself out of the quiet: every 
one was quite still. They all looked 
at the child with amused curiosity— 
all but one. And though there was 
nothing meant by it the effect was 
strange. It was left to Sir William 
to speak, which he did in a clear, thin 
voice, suddenly become judicial and 
solemn. 

“Whom do you mean by the little 
gentleman, Bell?” 


“Oh, he is a relation—he told us 


so,’’ said the little girl. 

“And he has brought me some 
sweetmeats from abroad — me !— 
though he didn’t know my name. 
What sort of things would you call 
sweetmeats, mamma?” 

“And he is living down at the 
Markham Arms. We saw him to- 
day. He jumped into the railway 
carriage with Dolly Stainforth.” 

“Oh, but I saw him come back— 
following the carriage,” cried Roland. 
“He stood at the station-gate to see 
you pass, papa, and looked so sorry. 
That was him, Alice, that stopped us 
when we went to the village with 
Mr. Fairfax. You saw him. He 
wanted to shake hands all round.’’ 

The pause now, after this clamour 
of voices, was more curious than ever. 
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Lady Markham began to wonder a 
little. 

“A relation!—who could it be? 
Do you know of any relation who 
would not have come to us straight? 
I do not think it could be a relation. 
You must have made a mistake.” 

“Oh, no; we have not made any 
mistake,” cried the children with one 
voice. ‘* Besides, he was such friends 
with us. He promised to give us 
quantities of things; and then he is 
like papa.” 

“JT don’t think Sir William is 
well,” said Fairfax, hurriedly. He 
rose up with an exclamation of terror, 
and Lady Markham sprang to her feet 
and rushed to her husband’s side. 

“T am feeling—a little faint,” he 
said, in a half-whisper, with a tremen- 
dous attempt to regain command of 
himself ; but it failed. His head 
drooped, his eyelids quivered, and 
then lay half-closed upon the dim 
languor underneath that had lost all 
power of seeing; his breath laboured, 
and came in gasps from his pale lips. 
All the sudden recovery in which they 
had been so happy was over. Alice 
put the children hastily out of the 
room, like a flock frightened, as she 
ran to call Jarvis, to get what was 
necessary, to send for the village 
doctor. The boys and girls got to- 
gether into a corner of the hall and 
cried silently, clinging together in 
fright and sorrow; or at least the 
girls cried, wondering— 

“Was it anything we said?” 

“Oh, I wish—I wish!” cried Bell, 
but in a whisper, “that I had not 
said anything about the little gentle- 
man!” 

But of all the family she was the 
only one that thought of this. The 
others though they were much alarmed 
were not surprised, There was nothing, 
alas! more natural than that these 
fits should come on again. The doctor 
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had expected it. They said to each 
other that he had been more tired witb 
the journey than they supposed—that 
indeed it was certain in his state of 
health that he must be worn out by 
the journey: the wonder only was 
that he had revived at all. He was 
carried to his room after a while, the 
children looking on drearily from 
their corner, full of dismay. ‘To them 
nothing seemed to be too dreadful to 
be expected. 

“*Oh, why does papa look so pale?” 
Mariesobbed, with that blighting terror 
which seizes a child at the first sight 
of such signs of mortality. Even the 
boys had much ado to rub away out of 
the corners of their eyes the sudden 
burst of tears, 

“T am better—much better,” the 
sick man said, when he came to him- 
self, “but very weak. You won't 
allow me to be disturbed? I cannot 
see any one—it is impossible for me 
to see any one, Isabel.” 

“Do you think I will let you be 
disturbed?” said Lady Markham. 
“ And who would disturb you? Do 
you forget, William, that we are at 
home ¢” 

But that word, so full of consola- 
tion, fell upon him with no healing in 
it. Yes, he knew very well that he 
was at home, and that his enemy who 
had been waiting for him all these 
years—his enemy who meant him no 
harm, who meant no one any harm— 
the deadliest foe of the children and 
their mother, his own reproach and 
shame—that innocent yet mortal 
enemy was close to him, lurking 
among the trees, behind the peaceful 
houses in the village, to disturb him 
as no one else could. His wife put 
back the curtain so as to shield his 
feeble eyes from the lamp, and sat 
down—anxious, yet serene—wonder- 
ing at his strange fancy. Disturb 
him! Who could disturb him here ? 


To be continued. 
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“OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT.” 


Sranpinc a few weeks ago at the 
grave of a dear friend,'! whose name 
was wholly unknown to the public at 
large, I found my thoughts wandering 
away to what had been for many 
years his life-work, and to the changes 
and modifications which in his own 
time he had seen introduced into that 
work. My friend was one of the 
leading members of a once despised 
order of men. For some fifteen years 
he had been the London Correspond- 
ent of more than one great provincial 
paper. In that capacity he had acted 
as the medium of communication be- 
tween statesmen, members of Parlia- 
ment, and official wire-pullers on the 
one hand, and the general public on 
the other. His name probably had 
not appeared in print a dozen times in 
the course of his life, and yet there 
were one or two places, of by no means 
slight importance among the social and 
political centres of our land, where he 
was better known than are hundreds 
of men who believe themselves to be 
famous. One of these places was the 
lobby of the House of Commons, 
where, during many long years, he 
had been the constant recipient of the 
confidential communications of Minis- 
ters and members, and where he had 
gathered together with care and pa- 
tience those crumbs of political in- 
formation with which he had fed his 
scores of thousands of readers in the 
distant North. “ Not a very exalted 
or useful mode of gaining a living,” 
says the refined reader, who has not 
been behind the scenes either in 
Parliament or on the press. I alto- 
gether demur to the criticism. My 
friend, like many of his colleagues in 
the same work, was one of the most 


1R. D, died February 21, 1880; aged 42 
years. 


sensitive, honourable, and high-minded 
of men. He worked with motives as 
pure at least as those by which the 
orator of the Treasury Bench is ordi- 
narily animated. He reverenced his 
conscience in a way which possibly 
may not be common within the actual 
House of Commons itself; and as for 
the work he did, though it was done 
modestly and quietly, in the dark, as 
it were, the whips of at least one great 
political party, and not a few of the 
foremost statesmen of our day, could 
bear testimony to its importance and 
its efficiency. The London Corre- 
spondent of the provincial press is, 
in fact, a man who has singular but 
serious functions to discharge, and 
his work, though possibly little known 
or regarded, is one of the greatest 
factors in the creation of public opin- 
ion with which modern society is 
acquainted. I venture to think that 
it may be both interesting and profit- 
able to trace the progress and develop- 
ment in recent years of this somewhat 
anomalous branch of journalism. 


It was the late James Hannay who. 


dismissed the typical ‘“ London Corre- 
spondent’”’ many years ago with a 
sneering criticism. “Ah! X is 
a man who does for money what old 
women do for love.” To gossip and to 
retail gossip at so much a column 
cannot in itself be regarded as a very 
commendable business, and if this 
were all that the London Correspond- 
ent did, he would deserve all the 
sarcasms which have from time to 
time been launched at him. Unques- 
tionably in its early days this feature 
of the provincial press had both its 
ridiculous and its contemptible sides. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the “ Lon- 
don Correspondent ” was a wonderful 
being, who regaled the readers of 
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second-rate country journals with 
marvellous anecdotes regarding the 
private affairs of great and famous 
people. As you perused those astound- 
ing effusions, in which French of a very 
doubtful quality was intermingled with 
quotations from the Latin grammar, 
you found yourself admitted to a verit- 
able Kingdom of Topseyturveydom. 
The gentleman who was not above 
earning a guinea a week by furnishing 
the readers of the Little Pedlington 
Herald with this kind of literature 
was, if you were to believe him, on 
the most familiar terms with the very 
best of good society. He could tell 
you the precise words in which Prince 
Albert had expressed his satisfaction 
on receiving a certain piece of intelli- 
gence ; he knew that the Prince of 
Wales—then verging upon his tenth 
year—was already giving trouble in 
the matter of cigars ; he had the latest 
jest of Lord Palmerston, or the newest 
display of Lord John’s jealousy, at the 
point of hispen; and asforthe “secrets” 
of the clubs, he had such a mastery 
of them as must have filled club-men 
themselves with amazement. He 
“lounged’’—that was his favourite 
phrase—from the Carlton to the Re- 
form, and from the Reform onwards 
to the Atheneum or the United Ser- 
vice, apparently having the run of 
all those august establishments, and 
being on terms of the greatest familiar- 
ity with everybody in them. He was 
« “silent member” of the House of 
Commons, and favoured you with 
strange anecdotes of the smoking- 
room and the terrace; he was at home 
behind the scenes in all the theatres 
in London, and talked of the leading 
actors and actresses of the day by their 
Christian names; he was the bosom 
friend of this or the other great 
novelist, and furnished the world 
with remarkable particulars concern- 
ing the Oriental luxury in which his 
friend and patron lived. This was the 
kind of stuff with which the “ London 
Correspondent” regaled his readers 
thirty years ago. No wonder that 
Thackeray jibed at him; that he be- 
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came the butt of journalists whose 
position in their profession was of a 
more regular description, and that at 
last even his country readers began to 
grow weary of his interminable and 
impossible anecdotes of “ high life.” 
The truth regarding this gentleman 
may soon be told. As a rule, he was 
a person holding some inferior position 
on the London press, who had never 
been inside a club in his life, and 
who probably hardly knew even Lord 
Palmerston himself by sight. The 
whole of his strange salmagundi of 
gossip and scandal was compounded 
from the effervescence of his own 
imagination and the dull chatter of 
third-rate taverns. Need we feel 
surprised that the very name of “ Our 
London Correspondent” became a by- 
word and term of reproach whilst 
such a being as this flourished amongst 
us ¢ 

Now there is nothing either sinful 
or contemptible in the desire of the 
public to know something more of 
public men and of the inner working 
of society, general and political, than 
they can obtain from the reports of 
debates in Parliament or the dry 
records of the London daily papers. 
From the beginning of the world this 
curiosity concerning what may be 
called the side-lights of history has 
been felt, and means for gratifying it 
have been sought. What were the 
essayists of the last century, who dis- 
coursed of real characters under ficti- 
tious names, or who professed to be 
describing individuals when they were 
merely describing types, but the fore- 
runners of the London Correspondents 
of later times? And what are all the 
gossiping diarists and letter-writers 
of the past, from Pepys to Greville, 
but the purveyors of that highly prized 
description of intelligence which the 
London Correspondent now professes 
to give from day to day? Every man 
who moves about in the world, or who 
has any acquaintanceship with persons 
who do so, must be well aware that the 
ordinary newspaper, with its leading 
articles and its reports, never furnishes 
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more than half the truth about the 
public events of the time. The other 
half such a man will gather at the 
dinner-table, or in his club, or—if he 
be a member of Parliament—in the 
House of Commons itself. He knows 
in consequence what are the secret 
springs by means of which some great 
movement in the political world has 
been effected ; he knows too what are 
the probabilities regarding the future 
of some great statesman who is an 
object of interest to millions of his 
fellow-countrymen. He has mastered 
the hidden weakness of this man, the 
private ambition of the other; and 
when he reads the solemn and formal 
leading articles in which the journal- 
ists of the day discuss the conduct of 
public men and the course of public 
affairs, he does so in the light of the 
knowledge which he thus possesses. 
But the country reader—and for that 
matter the town reader also, unless he 
happens to be in society—has no such 
means of correcting the impressions 
which are conveyed to him by the 
leader-writer. He only sees the outer 
side of politics, and is left wholly in 
the dark as to those smaller matters 
without which the picture is neces- 
sarily incomplete. Or, to take another 
view of the question, who can deny 
that our newspapers are sadly defec- 
tive in conveying to us that kind of 
information concerning art, literature, 
and society which the ordinary man 
about town picks up in the course of 
his daily life? It is apparently be- 
neath the dignity of the great journals 
to tell us what the world is saying of 
the new poem, or the new novel, or the 
new picture. At every dinner-table 
we may be hearing of the marvellous 
genius who has just come to the front ; 
“ But country folks and those who live, 
Beneath the shadow of the steeple, 
The parson and the parson’s wife, 
And mostly married people—” 
in short, ninety out of every hundred 
of the intelligent and well-educated 
people in these British Isles of ours, 
are left in absolute ignorance of the 
new genius until his work has received 
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the stamp of the Academy or the 
critics. And even then, supposing 
the genius to have chosen, as is the 
habit now-a-days, the convenient veil 
of pseudo-anonymity, it will probably 
take years for society in Yorkshire to 
grasp the fact, notorious to everybody 
about town, that “Orlando Green,” 
the new poet, is not Orlando Green 
at all, but plain Mr. John Jones, of 
the Middle Temple. And yet, again, 
there are changes in fashion and style, 
in our modes of life or our manner of 
decorating our houses or our persons, 
which are instantly noticed by the 
people in society, though no daily 
newspaper thinks it necessary to de- 
vote a leading article to the discussion 
of them, but of which the dwellers 
in Peckham or the provinces are pro- 
foundly ignorant, until probably some 
new idea* has come up to elbow them 
out of the way. Is it wonderful that 
the great world which lies beyond the 
region of Mayfair and the clubs should 
take an interest in such matters, and 
should read with pleasure, and even 
with eagerness, the lucubrations of 
those who profess to be able to lay 
this “other side of the moon” open 
to the eyes of the world at large? 
This is precisely what the London Cor- 
respondent both of the past and the 
present generation has professed to do. 
He has undertaken to chronicle for us 


that which, in the estimation of some, - 


may possibly be nothing more than 
small beer, but which nevertheless 
has a real and genuine interest for all 
who are interested in the ordinary 
affairs of life. I maintain, therefore, 
that there is nothing ignoble or foolish 
in that craving for the lighter kind of 
gossip which has led in the first place 
to the creation of the London Corre- 
spondent, and more recently to the 
creation of what are known as “ society 
journals,” 

I have said something of the miser- 
able kind of impostor who attempted 
to supply the reading public of the 
provinces with information of this 
description some twenty or thirty 
years ago. A new order of things 
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has, however, arisen since then. Its 
origin is due to the remarkable enter- 
prise which has been shown within the 
last fifteen years by the great pro- 
vincial papers. Somewhere about the 
year 1865 or 1866, one or two of the 
leading Scottish journals, departing 
from all the traditions of provincial 
journalism, took a bold step in ad- 
vance, They hired from the telegraph 
companies “‘ special wires,” which were 
placed absolutely under their control 
from six o’clock each evening until an 
early hour the following morning. 
These wires had one end in London 
and the other in the office of the news- 
paper in Edinburgh or Glasgow, and 
they were employed exclusively for 
the purpose of conveying the latest 
London news to the jeurnals on behalf 
of which they had been hired: It was 
soon discovered by the newspaper pro- 
prietors that a special telegraphic wire 
was of little use by itself. It needed 
to be fed from the London end with 
the proper description of news. Hence 
the establishment of special wires— 
which are now rented by about twenty 
provincial papers—led to the establish- 
ment of branch editorial offices in 
London, and the employment by each 
of the great country journals of gen- 
tlemen whose special business it was 
to obtain the earliest information re- 
garding all that was passing in the 
political world. From this arose the 
new order of London Correspondents. 
Step by step an entirely new depart- 
ment has been introduced into modern 
journalism; and the reader of the pro- 
vincial newspaper, though he may live 
in the wilds of the Western High- 
lands or in the remotest of the York- 
shire dales, is now kept more quickly, 
fully, and accurately informed regard- 
ing the progress of political affairs in 
London, and the history of the various 
intrigues by which parties are made 
and unmade, than the average Lon- 
doner was twenty years ago. 

Down to a time within the memory 
of men who are still comparatively 
young, the relations between political 
leaders and the press were of the very 


slenderest kind. The journalist dwelt 
entirely apart from the politician, and 
he criticised political movements, as 
it were, from the outside. When Mr. 
Barnes was editor of the 7'imes, he was 
not a member of a single London club; 
and though he held communications 
from time to time with the political 
leaders of both parties, he had no 
friendly intercourse with them, and 
never pretended to move in their 
world. When Mr. Delane became 
editor of the great journal, a change 
was introduced. Mr. Delane was a 
man whose special gifts enabled him to 
shine in society, and he was courted 
for his own sake as well as for the 
sake of the mighty power which he 
wielded. Presently it was found that 
the Zimes under his direction was 
enabled to speak with an authority 
which no other journal possessed. 
During the premiership of Lord 
Palmerston it became the recipient of 
the confidence of the Prime Minister, 
and men learned to look to it, not so 
much for criticisms upon political 
affairs as for the earliest information 
regarding the movements which were 
contemplated by the political leaders 
of the time. It is a curious and cha- 
racteristic fact that Mr. Delane in 
these days seemed to be above all 
things anxious to avoid the appear- 
ance of having special information as 
to the progress of events behind the 
political scenes. He was more desirous, 
apparently,to impress the public with 
the idea that the Zimes had a con- 
trolling power over the actions of Par- 
liament and Ministers than to allow 
it to become known that he was in 
possession of the secrets of the Govern- 
ment. Thus, if he had been told by 
Lord Palmerston that Ministers had 
resolved to take a particular step, he 
was most careful not to allow his 
knowledge to leak out through the 
columns of the great journal he con- 
trolled. What he did was to convey 
to the public through the editorial 
articles of the paper the idea that in 
the opinion of the Z'imes such and such 
a course was the only proper one to 
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be pursued under the circumstances. 
Then, when the world saw that Minis- 
ters had actually taken the step ad- 
vocated by the leading journal, it ap- 
plauded the sagacity and admired the 
influence of the editor, who had thus 
the wisdom to perceive the step which 
ought to be taken and the power to 
compel Ministers to take it. This 
haleyon state of things came to an 
end with that new departure on 
the part of the provincial press of 
which I have spoken. The great 
journals of the country sent chosen 
members of their editorial staff to 
London for the special purpose of 
attacking the secrets of the political 
world, and capturing them for the 
benefit of their readers. It was years 
before these gentlemen gained any 
kind of footing in political or general 
society. Yet even during that period, 
when as yet their presence and the 
influence of the newspapers they repre- 
sented were unacknowledged by poli- 
ticians, they began to make an impres- 
sion upon the public, and to infringe 
upon the monopoly hitherto possessed 
by the metropolitan journals. 

The tawdry rubbish with which the 
London Correspondent of the days 
of Pendennis had furnished his readers 
had ceased to have any market- 
able value. It was no longer enough 
for a man to spin out a column of 
vulgar and mendacious gossip concern- 
ing the sayings and doings of the 
greatest persons in society. Even the 
dullest of provincial readers had 
learned to laugh at the affectations, 
the ignorance, and the positive lies of 
the men who surveyed the world from 
dingy back streets in Camberwell or 
Clerkenwell. Both editors and their 
customers now demanded facts, and 
facts the new London Correspondent— 
who was in many cases a Scotchman 
of keen sagacity and indomitable per- 
severance—felt himself bound to ob- 
tain. Hard was the battle which he 
had to wage against prejudice, old- 
established usage, and positive dislike. 
The politicians almost universally 
resented as an insult the attempt of 
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the London Correspondent to establish 
himself in relations of familiarity with 
them. Inferior members of the 
Government had been in the habit of 
patronising the editors of the great 
London newspapers; they had fed 
them with scanty crumbs of informa- 
tion, which they had bestowed upon 
them in the most ungracious fashion. 
To such people it seemed to be a posi- 
tive impertinence when the representa- 
tives of provincial journals made their 
appearance on the scene, and, with all 
the pertinacity of the North Country- 
man, endeavoured to make good their 
footing in an arena in which even the 
leading journalists of London were 
barely tolerated. I “could a tale un- 
fold” of the snubbings which had to 
be endured twelve or fourteen years 
ago by the unhappy London Corre- 
spondents of that era. Even when 
armed with letters of introduction of 
the most unexceptionable kind, they 
were repulsed and probably insulted 
by the Under-Secretaries and Lords 
of the Treasury on their promotion to 
whom they ventured to appeal. 

Great, however, was their perti- 
nacity. Beaten for the moment in one 
direction, they turned their attention 
to another quarter; and with the 
shrewdness of their race they suc- 
ceeded in discovering the key to the 


secrets of Ministries. It would no. 


doubt be amusing if I were to reveal 
all the successive steps by which they 
were at last successful in obtaining 
admission to the sacred precincts of 
Whitehall and Downing Street. But 
a sense of discretion compels me to 
preserve a decent reticence. It is 
enough to say that the Marvin epi- 
sode was anticipated again and again 
a dozen years before that curious occur- 
rence was made public. Repulsed by 
the master, the London Correspondent 
had recourse to the man. Copyists and 
Government clerks were not above 
telling what they knew of official 
secrets ; and if the clerks failed, there 
were porters and messengers to fall 
back upon. It is within my own know- 
ledge that the private desk of tho 
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Home Secretary was upon one occa- 
sion opened by means of a false key, 
and the contents ransacked, for the 
purpose of discovering whether a 
certain document of grave importance 
had or had not received the signature 
of the Queen. When things had come 
to this pass, it was inevitable that 
there should be a change, The pro- 
vincial papers had unquestionably got 
ahead of their London rivals in some 
descriptions of official news and gossip. 
The enterprise and ingenuity which 
their representatives showed in worm- 
ing out the smaller secrets of the 
State were beginning to be recognised. 
Moreover, the country papers having 
taken vast numbers of clerks in the 
various Government offices into their 
pay, they naturally enough became 
the recipients of all the grumbling 
and the ill-natured tittle-tattle of the 
lower orders of the Civil Service. The 
consequence was that the chiefs of the 
different departments found them- 
selves exposed to a raking fire of 
criticism, the source of which they 
were unable to trace, but which was 
none the less irritating to them be- 
cause it was directed upon them by 
the columns of papers published in 
the country. 

Far be it from my part to justify 
the tricks and mancuvres by which, 
about this period, the London Corre- 
spondent in some instances endea- 
voured to fulfil his functions. They 
were not of a kind of which it is 
possible to approve. The one excuse 
for him was to be found in the fact, 
that, instead of sitting at home and 
weaving the ridiculous fictions which 
had passed current a dozen years before, 
he made it the business. of his life to 
discover and supply his readers with 
facts. It must not, of course, be sup- 
posed that all London Correspondents 
resorted tothe measures at which Ihave 
hinted. The friend of whom I have 
spoken at the beginning of this paper 
was among those who kept their hands 
clean, and who were content to run 
short of information rather than to 
obtain it by doubtful means. It was 





about this period that a further de- 
velopment of London correspondence 
took place. One or two of the writers 
of these London letters obtained intro- 
ductions to members of Parliament, 
and were placed upon such a footing 
that they were able to go to the 
lobby of the House of Commons 
nightly, in order to learn from these 
members any facts of interest with 
which they were acquainted. Here 
was the creation of a new tie between 
politicians and the press! How slender 
that tie was at first, few who are not 
acquainted with the circumstances will 
believe. The members of Parliament 
to whom the ‘‘ London Correspondents” 
had access were in almost every case 
men of no political importance, and 
of little intelligence. They were, in 
fact, average members, who were 
willing, for the sake of conciliating 
the newspapers of their own locality, 
to put themselves to some slight 
inconvenience in order to obtain 
small items of news for the editors. 
Thus began the practice of “ lobbying,” 
which has since attained so great a 
development. When it was commenced, 
there were but some three or four 
journalists in all who took part in it. 
These gentlemen appeared in the lobby 
between four and tive in the afternoon, 
and again between nine and ten in 
the evening, and “ interviewed ” their 
special friends in the House. I am 
bound to say that they got very little 
for their pains. Only those who have 
had experience can know the depth of 
the ordinary M.P.’s ignorance of all 
that is passing around him! Yet 
modest as were the beginnings of the 
lobbying system, they were not ob- 
served without dismay by the official 
members of the House; and in 186% 
Lord Charles Russell, then Serjeant- 
at-Arms, issued a solemn order ex- 
cluding all members of the press from 
admission to the lobby. On being 
warmly remonstrated with by the gen- 
tlemen against whom this order was 
directed, he stoutly maintained his 
ground for a time, but at last relented 
so far as to give permission for one 
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representative of the press to be ad- 
mitted tothe lobby ; the understanding 
being that this favoured individual 
was to communicate all that he could 
obtain in the way of information to 
his colleagues who were left outside ! 
Doubtless the members who now-a- 
days find the lobby crammed with 
London correspondents, editors, and 
journalists of all descriptions, will 
sigh for the time when Lord Charles 
Russell felt himself strong enough 
to put this edict in force against the 
representatives of the Fourth Estate. 
The attack of the provincial press 
upon the stronghold of official infor- 
mation was, however, at this very 
moment upon the point of succeeding. 
Mr. Gladstone had just taken office as 
the chief of a reforming administra- 
tion, and the new brooms of the 
Government were being vigorously 
employed in the various departments 
of the State. As one official abuse 
after another was assailed, the outcry 
of the clerks and secretaries who found 
themselves face to face with a new 
order of things became louder; and 
they made use of their connection with 
the press in order to secure the atten- 
tion of the public to their grievances. 
They had, however, to deal with men 
who were fully abreast of the times, and 
who were sagacious enough to see for 
themselves the value of a direct con- 
nection with the newspapers. The 
answer of the new heads of the 
different departments to the onslaught 
of the outraged permanent officials 
was to take the press into their con- 
fidence. One day in the beginning of 
1869, when as yet the new Govern- 
ment was barely beginning its work of 
reform, the “ London Correspondent ” 
of one of the leading provincial papers 
was surprised by the receipt of a 
letter from an important member of 
the Ministry, inviting him to call upon 
him at the office of which the writer 
was the new chief. ‘ Mr. ——,” said 
the Minister when the correspondent 
had been ushered into the handsome 
room looking out upon St. James's 
Park, where the affairs of one of the 
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great departments of the State were 
administered, ‘‘I have sent for you to 
ask you a favour. You have no doubt 
seen that nearly all the London news- 
papers are attacking me for the changes 
I am introducing into this office. I[ 
have ascertained that many of these 
attacks are being made by clerks in 
this department. What I want to 
know is whether you will be willing 
to set my side of the case unofficially 
before the public. I don’t ask you to 
praise me or to defend me, but simply, 
through your correspondence with the 
paper you represent, to let the facts 
about this office become known to the 
outside world. If you consent, I'll 
supply you with all the information 
you require, only making it a condition 
that you exaggerate nothing, and that 
you publish nothing which I wish you 
for the interests of the country to with- 
hold from your readers.” 

Here indeed was a revolution! It 
so happened that this same “ London 
Correspondent,” now invited to become 
the semi-official mouthpiece of a Cabinet 
Minister, was the gentleman with 
whom Lord Charles Russell was at that 
very moment in correspondence regard- 
ing the admission of journalists to the 
lobby. The battle of the correspond- 
ents against the officials had ended in 
victory. The gentleman in question 
became from that time the medium of 


communication between a great depart- 


ment in the State and the public at 
large; and the attacks of the per- 
manent officials wer> successfully 
rebutted. It is hardly necessary to 
say that, when once this great breach 
in old-established usage had been made, 
and the Government had put itself in 
direct communication with the press, 
the remaining obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of the “ London Correspond- 
ent” upon a proper footing speedily 
vanished. Within a very few years, 
there was not a department in the 
State which did not make use of the 
press for the purpose of replying to 
attacks which could not be conveniently 
met in the House of Commons; the 
“whips” of both parties saw the 
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immense advantage of being able to 
hold direct communication with the 
provincial public—in whose hands lies 
so vast a preponderance of the voting 
power of the country—and individual 
members of every rank saw that they 
had everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by establishing good relations 
between themselves and the once 
despised “‘ London Correspondent.” To- 
day the visitor to the lobby will find 
it overrun with the representatives of 
newspapers great and small. The 
great London daily journals have found 
themselves compelled to follow in the 
wake of their provincial contempora- 
ries and to establish a regular system 
of lobbying for the purpose of gather- 
ing up all those stray items of news 
as to the intentions of Ministers and 
private members which may have so 
important a bearing upon the course 
of public affairs, but of which there 
is no formal record in the proceedings 
of the House; and even the News 
Associations, founded for the purpose 
of supplying the smaller country news- 
papers with London intelligence, have 
their recognised representatives con- 
stantly at the portals of the House of 
Commons, where they are used by those 
political personages who wish to flash 
some special piece of information to 
all parts of the country. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
under the new order of things which 
thus has arisen the “London Corre- 
spondent’’ has become a person of ex- 
ceptional influence and importance. 
No longer does he sit at home invent- 
ing those marvellous stories regarding 
the jests of statesmen and the indis- 
cretions of princes which once formed 
the staple of his literary productions. 
Nor is it any longer necessary that he 
should bribe messengers in Downing 
Street or Pall Mall in order to get 
the special piece of news which he 
covets. Our legislators and rulers 
have recognised the fact that the 
outer world takes as much interest as 
politicians themselves do in the inner 
working of the great Parliamentary 
machine ; and they are now not only 


willing, but even anxious, to expose 
to the eyes of the journalist all the 
mysteries from which twenty years 
ago he was so jealously excluded. 
Nay, it is a well-known fact that in 
the list of London Correspondents may 
now be found the names of more than 
one member of the House of Commons. 
It is notorious indeed that some of the 
best London Letters published in the 
provincial newspapers are written by 
politicians who have made no mean 
reputation for themselves in Parlia- 
ment. 

How far this change in the situation 
is an unalloyed advantage is a point 
which may be reasonably open to discus- 
sion. Yet upon the whole it may be said 
that any measures which, in a con- 
stitutional country, tend to bring the 
governing body into more direct and 
intimate relations with the people at 
large ought to be fostered and pro- 
moted rather than discouraged or 
thwarted. We have to educate our 
masters in something more than the 
three R’s. We must enable them to 
grasp the great truth that the whole 
business of a Parliament is not that 
which is conducted in the chamber in 
which the Speaker sits enthroned, but 
that there are “‘ wheels within wheels,” 
complications and plots and counter- 
plots, which both Ministers and 
members have to take into considera- 
tion before they can decide upon the 
adoption of any particular course. 
So long as this knowledge is conveyed 
to the outside public honestly and 
discreetly, nothing but good, I 
imagine, can arise from its being 
widely diffused. The more the people 
of the United Kingdom know of the 
real working of the great legislative 
machine by which the empire is 
governed, the higher should be their 
appreciation of the difficulties of 
Government, the warmer their sym- 
pathy with those by whom the task of 
governing is carried on. 

But whatever doubts may exist in 
some minds as to the balance of ad- 
vantage in connection with the new 
order of things, the rise of which I 
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have endeavoured to sketch, there is 
one point upon which there can be no 
difference of opinion. ‘Our London 
Correspondent” himself occupies an 
entirely different position from that 
which he once held. He not only 
goes as a matter of right to the lobby 
of the House of Commons, if not 
into the House itself, but he is ad- 
mitted into the clubs, and into 
society. He is to be found every- 
where, indeed, now-a-days ; and those 
sketches of “high life” which the 
original members of the order were 
wont to evolve from their inner con- 
sciousness are now replaced by 
pictures less florid perhaps, but far 
more trustworthy. The public taste 
for this lighter description of news 
has grown as it has been fed ; and the 
“London Correspondent,” no longer 
confined to his old channel in the 
provincial newspaper, has overflowed 
into the columns of the metropolitan 
press; may, has even secured the 
monopoly of journals of his own, 
where week by week he gives his 
readers the benefit of that kind of 
information which formerly was 
purveyed for the readers of the 
country newspapers alone. A great 
deal of nonsense has been talked con- 
cerning the so-called ‘Society Jour- 
nals,”” which have thus taken up the 
vole of “ Our London Correspondent,” 
in that wider development which his 
art has attained. It cannot be denied 
that there have been cases—probably 


not few in number—in which these 
journals have erred against good taste. 
But nothing can be more foolish than 
to represent the kind of information 
which they furnish to their readers as 
being wholly vulgar and frivolous. 
It is not everybody who is interested 
in grave questions ‘of high policy ; 
we are not all able to understand a 
budget speech, or a debate on the 
treaty-making powers of Parliament ; 
but we are all interested in knowing 
something of those great personalities 
which play so important a part upon 
the political stage ; and we must all 
feel a certain amount of curiosity as 
to the way in which the wires are 
being pulled behind the Parliamentary 
scenes. What would not Horace 
Walpole’s contemporaries have given 
to be permitted to read his letters as 
they were written? There may be a 
Horace Walpole among us to-day, 
gathering together the materials out 
of which the historians and memoir- 
writers of the future will construct 
many an interesting and instructive 
chapter. I venture to say that, 
if there be such a person among us, 
his letters, when they are published, 
will be found to bear a close resem- 
blance to those productions of the 
‘Society Journals” and the “‘ London 
Correspondents” of the provincial 


press upon which at present we are | 


too fond of lavishing Pecksniflian 
reproaches. 
T. Wemyss Rep. 
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AN ESCAPE FOR LIFE FROM A FIJIAN CYCLONE. 


Savu Savv Bay, TuE Fist Isies, 
15th Decemter, 1879. 

My pear FataHer axp MorTuer,— 
T arrived here only yesterday morning 
from Levuka, and very very glad I am 
to get safe home at last, for we were 
shipwrecked on the way, and had to 
swim for our lives; it was a terrible 
time. I suffered all the awful horrors 
of a death by drowning, but my life 
has been preserved, I may truly say, 
in a wonderful manner. I don’t know 
how to write about it; I am so full of 
thankfulness that you have been spared 
what I know would have been a great 
sorrow to you all; just simply rejoice 
that I am still to the fore, a good deal 
battered about, but safe and sound, 
and as well in health as ever, thank 
God for that. But I had better begin 
at the beginning, and give an account 
of the whole affair. I left Levuka last 
Tuesday morning, the 9th, at daylight, 
in a cutter of nine tons, the owner and 
captain in charge, his name H. ,a 
man of few words, a quiet, honest, 
trustworthy fellow, for whom I have 
a great liking, thoroughly up to his 
work, As crew we had a half-caste 
and two strong Fijians, only one other 
passenger besides myself. This man, 
A——., was formerly captain in some 
merchant service, a very rough dia- 
mond, but at bottom a very good 
fellow; he came to Fiji about ten 
years ago, and is now a grey-haired 
old fellow, with a wife and large family 
of children. H—— is in partnership 
with C——, in Savu Savu Bay, brother 
to the one you know. They bought 
this cutter a few months ago, and have 

been running her regularly ever since. 
We left Levuka, as I have said, at 
daylight last Tuesday, with a very light 
breeze. We made very little way that 
day, and anchored for the night close to 
an island. Next morning at daylight 
we started again; what little breeze 


there was in our favour, but by evening 
it had died away, and left us out in 
the open sea. All that night we kept 
bobbing on. As soon, however, as 
day dawned, we saw at once we were 
in for something hot—at all events 
a very heavy squall was coming on— 
so we took in all our extra sails, and 
reefed close down, not a bit too soon. 
A terrific storm of wind and rain 
struck us, sending the cutter almost 
over on to her beam ends; we feared 
our two small sails would be blown 
clean away, but being new and strong 
they held, to our great relief. At first 
we thought we were only in for a very 
heavy squall, which would not last 
more than two or three hours, but 
instead of that it increased in fury, 
and so rapidly, that within half an 
hour it was blowing a perfect hurri- 
cane, and as we have since found out, a 
regular cyclone. I have seldom seen 
such a sight; I never wish to expe- 
rience it again in such a small craft. 
Our cutter of nine tons, in ordinary 
sailing weather, always boasted of five 
sails—a mainsail, square sail, gaff top- 
sail, stay sail, and jib. We took in 
everything except the mainsail and jib, 
both of which we shortened as much as 
possible, and yet we lay over with our 
lee gunwale under water the whole 
time. At first the sea was compara- 
tively smooth, for the wind was so 
strong that it literally prevented the 
sea from rising ; it seemed at first that 
it was impossible for the waves to lift, 
for if one attempted to do so the wind 
caught it and sent it hissing along in 
spray ; we were almost blinded with 
the heavy rain and spray ; and although 
seven o'clock in the morning, it be- 
came quite dark, and we were en- 
veloped in a thick fog, and could only 
see a few yards ahead. 

The storm came up from the east- 
ward, but soon shifted round to the 
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N.E., right dead ahead in our teeth ; 
we then decided to try and make for 
the shelter of a small rocky barren 
islet, for we were out in the open sea, 
and this was our only refuge. We 
steered by compass, for we could not 
see any distance ahead. H steered, 
A went up to the masthead, and 
Lui, the half-caste, and the two Fijians 
stood ready. As there were plenty of 
men to do what was wanted, I re- 
mained close to H , to lend him a 
hand if necessary. We were of course 
drenched all the time with the heavy 
rain and spray, but that was nothing. 
To reach the island we had to pass 
through some dangerous reef patches, 
lying a mile and a half from it, the 
passage through the reef only a very 
narrow one, being but a few yards 
wide. Not one of us spoke a word ; I 
knew afterwards that we were all 
thinking the same thing, that it was 
indeed very doubtful whether any of 
us would see land again. We were 
close-hauled to endeavour to get as 
much as possible to windward of the 
passage, and we were anxious to get 
through before the wind shifted round 
any more. After a long time, A 
cried out that we were close upon the 
reef; there it was, a white scething 
mass of huge waves and foam. I looked 
at H , his honest brown face as 
white as a sheet, and with such a 
desperate look upon it; we all saw at 
once that it was impossible to make 
the passage, close-hauled though we 
were, on that tack. There was nota 
second to be lost ; we were almost on 
the reef; H tried to put the 
cutter about, she missed stays; we 
could not get her round; and the 
next moment we were broadside on, 
among the huge waves and white foam 
right on the reef, which here is some 
fifty to sixty yards wide ; an awful sea 
was running, and we were tossed up 
and down like a cockle shell. A 
at the masthead roared out his orders 
in a hoarse voice of agony, “ Luff, luff! 
keep her full! luff, luff! keep her 
full!” and in that way we literally 
dodged between the huge rocks until 
we reached the deep water beyond. 


























Our escape was a most miraculous 
one; at one time if we had been in 
the trough of the sea instead of on 
the top of a huge wave, we must 
have all lost our lives. When we 
were safe in the open sea again, 
A came down from the mast- 
head, his face very white, and said 
to me, “Sonny, I would not have 
given 5s. for any of our lives a 
minute ago.” I looked at old H——, 
he was nearly crying with thank- 
fulness. 

That danger over, we had another 
difficulty before us—how to reach the 
island; for the wind was gradually 
hauling round, and was again blowing 
dead ahead, and a tremendous sea was 
running. After tacking and tacking 
with the greatest difficulty, we reached 
holding-ground on the lee side of our 
barren island, and threw out both 
anchors and sixty-five fathoms of 
chain. Lui and the Fijians went 
ashore in the boat to cook; she re- 
turned for A ,» who also went 
ashore. H and I remained on 
board, not anticipating any danger. 
This was at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Soon after A left us the 
wind went round to the northward, 
and instead of our being on the lee 
side of the island, we were now on 
the windward side, exposed to the full 














fury of the gale; it was impossible - 


then for the boat to return to us; 
the sight was a grand one, and be- 
lieving that our chains would hold, 
and not dreaming that there was any 
danger, I thoroughly enjoyed it. 
Where the boat had gone ashore was 
a narrow strip of white sand, with a 
background of trees, the rest of the 
island nothing but bluff barren rocks, 
rising straight out of the water; a 
tremendous sea was rolling in, and 
dashing furiously against these rocks, 
striking them and rising high in the 
air a mass of white foam ; the trees on 
the island in their new spring foliage 
forming a beautiful contrast. H 
said to me, “ What an iron-bound 
coast.” I made some remark, [ think, 
that it was very grand ; and H—— 
said, “ Yes, old man, but I pity the 
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poor fellow who gets dashed up against 
those rocks.” 

Meanwhile, the storm was increasing 
rapidly in fury, the cutter dipping 
bows under to every wave, the spray 
flying clean over us. We went down 
below into the little cabin and had 
something to eat, a biscuit and salt 
beef. It was impossible for the boat 
to come out to us ; nothing could have 
lived in the heavy sea, so we were 
obliged to remain on board, the storm 
raging worse and worse. A little 
before three o'clock in the afternoon 
I went down below, for I was very 
cold and wet. I was down but a few 
minutes, when H called to me, 
“Old man, stand by to swim, one chain 
has parted !” 

The tone of his voice was quite 
enough. I did not say a word; I 
felt the worst had come; I went on 
deck at once ; there was H. , with 
nothing but his shirt on, his face very 
white, and with the same look on it 
that I had noticed when we were on 
the reef. I went to the bows, and of 
course saw at once that one chain 
had gone. I said to H , “Let us 
lash two oars together, and get ashore 
on them.” He said, “ Not a bit of 
use, you will only be drifted upon those 
rocks; your only chance is to swim, 
and try and make for that bit of sandy 
beach. It is your only chance, old 
man ; if you get upon those rocks you 
will be dashed to pieces.” Now, in 
order to reach that sandy beach we 
had to swim ina great measure against 
wind, waves, and tide. I merely 
said, “I suppose we had better go 
before the other chain parts.’”’ He 
said, “ Yes, if you wait till then you 
will have less chance.” I did not say 
another word. I stripped my clothes 
off. As I was taking my shirt off, 
H said, ‘‘You had better keep 
that on; you will want something on 
shore. But I took it off, for I knew I 
could not swim in it; I, however, kept 
my jersey on, and there I stood ready. 
We both stood together hanging on to 
the shrouds, both of us silent, for a 
minute or two, very quiet, and our 
faces—for mine must have been the 
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same as H——’s,—very white. I 
looked at the huge breakers, at the 
rocks, at the distance from the strip 
of beach, and I felt my heart sink ter- 
ribly. I did not say a word, but I 
felt I could not reach the shore ; there 
was no time for any cowardice. H 

told me afterwards that I did not show 
the slightest fear, that he never saw 
any one behave in such a cool manner 
as I did. Just before I jumped into 
the sea, I turned round to H , and 
said, “ Old man, I can’t do it.” The 
next moment I was among the waves, 
swimming for the shore. I kept up 
my presence of mind grandly. I swam 
slowly and deliberately, for I knew I 
stood a poor chance if I flurried my- 
self. I heard H plunge into the 
sea behind me; he soon passed me, 
swimming with far greater ease than I 
did; he is much more powerfully built 
than I am, stronger in every way, and 
has led a very rough life since his boy- 
hood ; he stood a far better chance of 
reaching the shore than I did. It 
was terrible work amongst those huge 
breakers ; they followed each other in 
such quick succession, that when you 
did manage to rise to the surface after 
being overwhelmed with one, you had 
not time even to breathe before the 
next huge wave was upon you. I 
was getting very exhausted, my arms 
and legs so tired that I could hardly 
move them, and I found it more diffi- 
cult to rise from under the waves. I 
saw A—— (who cannot swim a stroke) 
on the beach, gesticulating and running 
about frantically. I saw H far 
ahead of me, still making good way ; 
then I saw Lui, the half-caste, a per- 
fect Hercules in strength, and a 
splendid swimmer, dash into the water 
followed by the two Fijians. I saw 
them reach H-——; one Fijian re- 
mained with him to help him, and Lui 
and the other came on towards me. It 
seemed child’s play to them; the 
breakers were rolling in towards the 
shore ; as they met each one they dived 
under it, and so they came on to me. 
I was afraid they would not reach 
me in time, for I was completely 
exhausted. I had no strength left 
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in me, and I gave an awful yell, and 
sank before they reached me. When 
I came to the surface, I found myself 
almost unconsciously between them, 
my left hand on Lui’s shoulder, my 
right arm held up by the Fijian. We 
made for the shore ; in a second a huge 
breaker was upon us, and separated us. 

A , who was watching from the 
beach, says he thought none of us would 
come to the surface again, we were so 
long beneath the waves ; however, we 
came to the surface again, and Lui and 
the Fijian grasped me again; a huge 
wave separated us again, again we came 
together, and made a vain attempt. 
Lui said Sa oti (“ Itis finished”), shook 
me off and made for the shore followed 
by the Fijian. I then heard a yell from 
H , the Fijian who came out to help 
him had deserted him also. When 
Lui said, Sa oti, and the two men left 
me, the agony of mind I suffered is 
something indescribable; I gave up all 
hope of life, I was utterly exhausted, 
and down I sank. I heard the 
breakers roaring above me, I could just 
see my arms moving feebly about, my 
stomach began to swell most painfully 
with the amount of salt water I was 
swallowing, and then in the most un- 
accountable manner I came to the 
surface again, and saw them dragging 
H—— ashore. Down I sank again, 
and so on, until at last I felt 
dashed against the rocks. I grasped 
at them, but they were smooth and 
slippery, and back I was sucked again 
by the waves; the next wave threw 
me up again, and I felt a hand clutch 
hold of me and drag me higher up; 
I fully realised then how a drowning 
man grasps at every straw; the wave 
Jlattened both of us against the rock, 
which rose sheer above us ; I clutched 
at it in a helpless kind of way, and 
most mercifully three fingers of each 
hand stuck in two small niches in the 
rock ; I could only get them in as far 
as the first joint, no more; how I held 
on is a marvel to me, a marvel to 
every one who saw the place afterwards. 
The next wave lifted me clean off my 
feet, and towered high above us, how 
wy fingers retained their hold I cannot 


tell, it was pure desperation ; as the 
wave receded the suction was very 
great, it washed the Fijian, who had 
saved me, back again amongst the 
breakers. I looked round for an instant, 
and saw him struggling in the water, 
but the next wave was upon me, a huge 
body of water, and I held on again 
like grim death, my strength was gone, 
my arms and legs numb, but I did not 
leave go: the wave washed the Fijian 
into a small hole in the rock hollowed 
out by the action of the water ; into this 
the waves swept with fearful force ; but 
the Fijian was fresh and stuck there. 
After a while he clambered round the 
rocks, how I don’t know, and went for 
help; he saw A. and shouted to 
him for a rope, he (A ) chopped 
off the boat’s painter with an axe, and 
sent Lui and the Fijians over the rocks 
tome. They came down from above, 
and let the rope down to me in a noose ; 
it was too short—they called and 
yelled to me to catch hold of it, but 
I could not, I had no strength left ; 
they let it down a little lower, it was 
now about two feet above me ; I waited 
for the next wave, it lifted me up, I 
made one desperate effort and caught 
hold of the rope ; they dragged me up 
to a small ledge, where there was just 
room for them to stand ; they seized me 
by the wrists and legs, and there I 
vomited a quantity of blood and 
water ; after a while they dragged me 
up higher to another ledge ; as they 
were doing so, the cutter, which had in 
the meantime parted the remaining 
chain, was dashed against the rocks, 
her topmast striking the rocks within 
a few feet‘of me. Well, they dragged 
me up from ledge to ledge until we 
got to a safe place, and there I lay 
and vomited bucketfuls. The Fijians 
seeing I was numb with the cold, 
lay upon me with their naked bodies 
like blankets until I had got some 
warmth into me, they then between 
them carried me down to the beach 
into a sort of cave. A came up, 
and never shall I forget the rough 
fellow’s tender kindness to me. “Old 
man, old man, I never thought I 
should see you again; I told H—— 
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long ago that you were cooked. Lui 
and the Fijians when they came ashore 
said it was impossible to save you, 
that you were a drowned man, that 
it was written on your face, that they 
themselves were nearly drowned, that 
the sharks were already at you.” 
A fortunately had brought a rug 
ashore with him in the boat; he 
stripped off my wet jersey, took off 
his own dry fisherman’s blue jersey, 
made me put it on, and wrapped me 
in his rug, and made the Fijians light 
a fire, and I lay close alongside. It 
was quite dark then—just think how 
awful it would have been if the storm 
had come upon us during the night. 
The shake of the hand old A 
gave me when he first saw me I shall 
never forget. Soon H came limp- 
ing up; we said nothing at first, but 
just looked at each other in quiet 
thankfulness. He then told me he 
had never had such a narrow squeak 
for his life before, that he also gave 
up all hope, and yet Z saw him dragged 
ashore. A—— told me that they all 
rushed into the water and dragged him 
ashore, and that when he saw his face 
he gave up all hope of ever seeing me 
again, for H. ’s face was like a 
corpse’s, his lips livid. 

That night, when the tide went 
down, A , Lui, and the Fijians 
went to the cutter to get some food 
and water, for we were on a barren 
island without either; although the 
waves were dashing over the cutter, 
they pluckily dived into her hold and 
brought up a box of tinned meats and 
a bag of flour belonging to me; they 
also secured a keg of water, so we were 
fortunately provided with provisions 
for a week. This was all that could 
be done then; the seas had broken 
open the hatches, and were washing 
the cargo out in the most merciless 
way. Thatnight the wind went right 
round to the southward, and then 
gradually to the eastward, proving 
that we had experienced a regular 
cyclone. The gale raged all night, 
and we never expected to see the cutter 
in the morning. We none of us slept 
that night, but we all lay down; an 
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oar served us three for a pillow. 
A and H-—-— put me between 
them ; no clothes had been saved from 
the wreck. A had fortunately 
his rug; we lay as close toeach other 
as we possibly could, I close up to 
H ’s back, and A close up to 
mine with his arm round me. How 
bitterly cold it was, how the wind did 
roar! I could not sleep, my chest was 
paining me too much ; I said, “ I can’t 
breathe.” H said, “‘ [am just the 
same, every breath I take pains me.” 
I suppose this was the result of the 
quantity of salt water we had swal- 
lowed. We were very thankful when 
morning at last dawned. H and 
I could not move ; his legs were much 
cut about, but I was in a far worse 
state. When they hauled me over the 
rocks I was bleeding, I may truly say, 
all over; it was a great mercy no 
limbs were broken. I was cut all 
over, my feet and legs terribly; when 
H—— and A—— looked me over 
next morning, they said, “By Jove, 
old man, you would make a splendid 
zebra.” I was afraid at first that my 
left knee was seriously damaged, for 
I could not move it, my feet were 
much swollen, and I had an ugly cut 
in my groin. My wounds were all 
full of dirt; there was no water to 
wash in, for we had but very little for 
drinking purposes, and it was neces- 
sary to husband that very carefully, 
for we did not know when we might 
be rescued. However, I bore all with 
the greatest cheerfulness—everything 
seemed so utterly trivial when I 
thought how mercifully my life had 
been spared. That night as I lay 
awake, a feeling of utter horror came 
over me when I thought of what I had 
gone through, and then it would change 
to intense thankfulness that I was 
still safe and sound in limb. A 
told me that I was at least three 
quarters of an hour in the water, and 
two hours upon the rocks, so you can 
imagine what I endured. 

When I gave up all hope in the 
water, I did not suffer one pang of 
remorse about my past life. I have 
always been told that when a man is 
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drowning, all his past life comes be- 
fore him, and he suffers horrors of 
conscience; it was not so with me. I 
thought of you, my dear father and 
mother, and of you all at home, and 
what a sorrow the news of my: death 
would be to you all, and then strange 
to say I thought how people do lie; I 
have always been told that death by 
drowning is the easiest death, and yet 
here I am suffering agonies of pain, 
and I remember wishing if I am to 
be drowned, let it be done quickly. 
Then I thought, I am about to solve 
the problem about the future world, 
and I felt the same feeling of shyness 
and dread come over me that I have 
felt so often, and never could conquer, 
when I was outside a drawing-room 
door, and about to be ushered into the 
presence of a crowd of ladies and 
men, I have been asked if I never 
thought about the sharks which infest 
the place. Iam thankful to say they 
never entered into my head ; if I had 
remembered them I feel sure I should 
have gone down like a stone. 

Next morning the cutter, to our 
great surprise, was still there; when 
she had drifted ashore it was high 
tide, and the waves wedged her in 
between the rocks most securely; 
twenty yards beyond the place where 
she struck, and she would have missed 
the island altogether, and been driven 
clean away; she came ashore at the 
very place where I did, thus showing 
how helplessly the wind and waves 
had driven me; twenty yards more 
and I should have been lost. 

During the day the wind and waves 
went down; the trees whose tender 
foliage I had admired the day before 
looked as if a severe fire had passed 
through them, the leaves were all 
black and withered. I was bringing 
up a large stock of stores and neces- 
saries for the plantation; remnants 
only saved, a quantity of silver for 
plantation use gone, my good heavy 
coats that are invaluable on these 
voyages all washed away, cases broken 
open by the waves, and some of the con- 
tents washed ashore; even tinned meats 
strewn about on the reef ; sulus (cloth 


for plantation use)—found in strips all 
over the reef ; my belt was picked up 
three days afterwards. I cannot tell 
the extent of my loss at present; but 
I look upon it as nothing when I think 
how wonderfully my life has been 
spared. 

The third day the sea was almost 
calm. On Saturday a schooner came 
in sight; we hailed her and she lent 
us men. All ballast was taken out 
of the cutter, two strong tackles rove 
to the reef, the holes in her were 
then patched up, and at high tide she 
was hauled into deep water, and by 
constant pumping kept afloat. The 
schooner lent her an anchor and chain. 
Then it was decided that I should go 
on in the schooner to Savu Bay to 
break the news to H ’3 partner, 
and send down a letter to A ’s 
wife to tell her that her husband was 
all right, for we knew that everybody 
would be very anxious about us. So 
I came on in the schooner and reached 
this full of thankfulness. 

My wounds are showing no signs of 
festering; they cannot look more 
healthy. How I relished my first wash! 
My feet are so much cut about that I 
cannot do much walking at present, 
but I am in perfect health; the diffi- 
culty I suffered at first in breathing 
has entirely left me, so do not be in 
the least alarmed about me. 

I shall give the Fijian who saved 
my life a handsome present ; he in- 
deed deserves one, although he did not 
come with the intention of saving my 
life ; he said to A , “I must goand 
see the white man die,” and ran to 
the top of the rocks to get a good 
view. He saw I had life in me yet, and 
pluckily clambered down the rocks. 
How he found a footing I don’t know, 
but Fijians are as sure-footed as goats ; 
at all events he got down in time to 
seize my hand and save my life. 

I have written this letter in a great 
hurry, and at one sitting, so I am 
pretty well tired out ; but I have a 
chance of sending to Levuka to- 
morrow; possibly I may not have 
another before the mail leaves. 

Your affectionate Son, 
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THE BOOK OF DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


To the tourist who has had the privilege 
of discovering for himself the beauties 
that cluster thick around the shores 
and recesses of the Firth of Clyde, the 
name of Dumbarton must recall that 
solitary, steep castle-crowned rock, 
which, rising sheer from the river side, 
forms the portal to some of the most 
lovely scenery on this beautiful 
world of ours. Here the muddy 
Clyde begins to broaden out into 
its emerald firth, down through whose 
clear waters on a calm day you can see 
the waving forests of seaweed, fathoms 
below. Here, as the Glasgow workman 
putit, “the scenery begins ;’ and the 
passenger in the palatial Zona will soon 
be able to look upon the sweet beauty 
of the Gareloch, and peer, in passing, 
into the gloomy length of mountain- 
hemmed Loch Long. Here we get to 
the limit of Dumbarton waters, and 
tempting as it is, we must not follow 
the Jona past cosy Dunoon, and quiet 
Inellan, and Wemyss Bay backed by 
its tree-clad hills, over the graceful 
sweep of Rothesay Bay, and round by 
the fairy maze of the Kyles of Bute, or 
down upon the towering fells and dizzy 
precipices of Arran. Dumbartonshire 
itself, compared with what comes after, 
will doubtless seem tame enough as 
seen from the passing steamer; but if 
we land at the rock and pass through 
the fertile and busy vale of the Leven, 
we quickly come upon that gem of 
Scottish scenery, in which all the rarest 
combinations of mountain, wood, and 
water seem to be concentrated—Loch 
Lomond, which has Dumbartonshire all 
the way on its left shore, while on the 
west side the county is washed by the 
waters of Loch Long. Between these 
two lochs the ever narrowing county 
gets more and more mountainous and 
highland, until, wedging its way between 
Argyll and Perthshire it culminates in 
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Ben Voirlich, only a few feet lower than 
Ben Lomond itself. It is of this county, 
so rich and varied in its scenery, situated 
just on the border of highland and 
lowland, that Mr. Joseph Irving has 
written a magnificent three-volumed 
“ Book,” richly equipped with county 
and parish maps, and profusely illus- 
trated with portraits of its notable men, 
views of its handsome mansions, and 
pictures of its memorable relics.1 The 
whole appearance of the book is credit- 
able to all concerned ; while its author 
has put to excellent use the ample op- 
portunities afforded him for obtaining 
access to the wealth of material bear- 
ing on the history of so important a 
county. 

The story of Dumbarton is sufficiently 
interesting in itself to make Mr. Irving’s 
work well worth reading; it will prove 
stillmore interesting, and certainly full of 
instruction, to those who are able to read 
between the lines, and mark the various 
influences that have contributed to the 
progress of a representative district 
of our country from a condition of 
riotous savagery to one of high civilisa- 
tion. Dumbarton, county and town, 
has from the first been critically situated. 
Whoever the Picts or Caledonians were 
(and the two names were, no doubt, 
applied by the Romans to the same 
people), they in all probability formed 
the bulk of the population of Dum- 
barton when that region first comes 
within the historian’s ken. That 
there had at least been a dribbling of 
Trish Scots downwards from the shores of 
Argyllshire at this early period is also 
probable enough. As harassers of the 


1 The Book of Dumbartonshire: A History 
of the County, Burghs, Parishes and Lands, 
Memoirs of Families, and Notices of Indus- 
tries carried on in the Lennox District. By 
Joseph Irving. 3 vols. Edinburgh: W. and 
A. K, Johnston. 
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Romans and the Romanised Britons of 
lowland Scotland we meet with the 
names of Attacotts and Saxons; the 
former we don’t know what to make of, 
the latter may have been the first 
sprinkling of that abundant shower 
which deluged the country from the 
middle of the fifth century onwards. 
In earlier centuries of Scottish history 
we hear much from Roman historians 
and poets of the ravages of these various 
bands of barbarians as they were called 
by the Roman invader, but to settle 
their relations and affinities is a hope- 
less task, As early as Agricola’s time 
a chain of forts was erected across the 
isthmus between the firths of Forth 
and Clyde to keep the northern Cale- 
donians in check ; but it was not till the 
reign of Antoninus Pius that, under 
the general Lollius Urbicus, a regular 
wall was erected, nearly in the line of 
the present Forth and Clyde canal, 
and to some extent that of the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway. The 
date of the building of the wall 
was probably between a.p. 138 and 
140; and from the remains of rampart 
and ditch still existing it must 
have been of substantial build, though 
not to be compared with the magnifi- 
cent work of Hadrian across the north 
of England. The wall extended from 
Carriden on the Forth to Dunglass, 
about three miles east of the present 
Dumbarton, and thus during the latter 
part of its course ran along the southern 
part of the county. 

We may be sure that the Castle Rock 
in the time of the Romans was a 
critical point in their occupation, and 
that all along the wall in the south of 
the county there must have been 
many a tussle between the wild Picts 
of the north and the soldiers, Ro- 
man or Romanised, who garrisoned 
the forts along the rampart. Of 
whatever composition the Roman army 
of occupation was, whether Italian, 
Celtic, or German (and it was probably 
mixed), it could not have remained 
three centuries in the country without 
leaving its mark among the inhabit- 
ants ; and it is difficult to believe that 


in the course of ten generations some 
Italian blood did not find its way into 
the uncouth veins of the natives. There 
is good reason to believe that in the 
time of the Emperor Valentinian, 
Dumbarton (or Alcluith as the Cymri 
called it), under the name of Theo- 
dosia, was made the capital of the 
Roman province of Valentia, embracing 
all the country between the two walls, 
Mr. Irving is of opinion that it must 
have been the principal harbour and 
most commodious mart of the Romans ; 
and that owing to its critical situation, 
Theodosius may easily be supposed to 
have repaired and refortified it to such 
an extent as almost entitles posterity to 
regard him as its founder. 

Ossian probably refers to Dumbarton 
in singing of the mighty deeds and 
brilliant pageants of his heroes at 
Balclutha. It was of Balclutha that 
Fingal spoke when “the thousand 
bards leaned forward from their seats 
to hear the voice which was like the 
music of harps on the gale of the 
spring.” And many other fine things 
are told of it in Ossian’s glittering 
verses. It is evident enough, however, 
that in the time of the Romans, and 
probably even before their advent, 
the rock of Dumbarton must have 
been of some importance as a strong- 
hold and place of refuge ; its forma- 
tion and situation, like those of 
Edinburgh Castle rock on the other 
side of the country, make this almost 
certain. 

We all know how, about the middle 
of the fifth century, the Romans had to 
scurry home to look after the affairs of 
their own country, leaving the Roman- 
ised provinces at the mercy of the un- 
tamed Highlanders of the north. Of 
course the enervated Britons had now 
to do the best they could for them- 
selves, and we are told that the Valen- 
tians combined to form a kingdom of 
most of the western half of lowland 
Scotland, from the Solway to the 
Upper Forth and Loch Lomond, and 
westward to the Merse and Teviotdale, 
leaving a part of the last side in pos- 
session of the Picts. Of this so-called 
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kingdom, Theodosia, or Alcluid, or 
Alcluith, as it came now to be called, 
remained the capital, or “ metropolis,” 
to use Mr. Irving’s big misnomer. 
Nearly the whole of Dumbartonshire 
was included in this kingdom, which 
seems to have existed for some cen- 
turies, until ultimately it was incor- 
porated by the Scots. The Picts, on 
their side again, had a kingdom of 
their own, and the Chronicles give a 
long list of semi-fabulous kings down to 
the ninth century. Dumbarton was again 
on the border that divided these two 
kingdoms, and no doubt saw a good 
deal of the fighting that went on. Its 
population at this time must thus have 
been somewhat ofa mixture of the vigo- 
rous and rude Northern Picts, and the 
more cultured, if somewhat effeminate, 
Strathclydians. We don’t think there 
was any real difference in race between 
these two peoples, but as to what that 
race was there has been no end of ran- 
corous disputation. That the Celtic 
element must have been large seems most 
probable, but that there must have 
been a considerable infusion of Scandi- 
navian if not Germanic blood in the 
east and north-east is quite as probable. 
As to the particular type of Celt to 
which the Picts belonged, much has 
been written ; but the conclusion come 
to by those whose knowledge and 
judgment we are most inclined to trust 
is, that they were much more nearly 
allied to the Cymri than the Gael. 
Probably, however, there was a pre- 
Celtic element that was not Aryan at 
all, an element which has given us the 
small dark-haired type so common in 
some parts of the Highlands, as it is in 
Ireland and Wales ; for the most recent 
scientific authorities on the Celtic ques- 
tion tell us there is no reason to believe 
the true Celt was a bit darker than the 
fair German. The most recent and 
most rational work on the subject is 
the anonymous book entitled, Loch 
Etive and the Sons of Uisnach, evi- 
dently written by one accustomed to 
weigh evidence with scientific impar- 
tiality. The most valuable chapter in 
the book, in our opinion, is that on 
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the Celts, which, fortunately, is a 
straightforward argument, unhampered 
by dialogue. Here the author dis- 
cusses in a masterly manner the whole 
question of migration of races, and 
comes essentially to the rational con- 
clusion that in Europe there is no such 
thing as a pure “Aryan” race. Both 
Celts and Teutons became probably only 
the ruling classes, imposing their lan- 
guage on the subject non-Aryan peoples, 
and the Celts, at all events, adopting 
into their speech many non-Aryan 
words, which are found there at the 
present day. The rational conclusion 
seems to be, after an examination of 
the evidence, that the inhabitants of 
Scotland, even in the early centuries 
of our era, were essentially a mixed 
race, speaking a Celtic tongue; espe- 
cially would this be the case with 
the border county Dumbarton ; where 
the race was probably quite as mixed 
as the Canadian Indians are shown to 
be by Dr. George Wilson at the present 
day. In fact it seems evident on the 
face of it, if complexion, features, and 
physique, not to mention language, 
and the evidence of the caves and 
mounds, count for anything, that the 
inhabitants of these ,islamds, north and 
south, are about the most mixed people 
on the face of the earth; hence pos- 
sibly the British cosmopolitanism and 
capacity for colonisation. 

Just about the time of the departure 
of the Romans another element was 
copiously introduced to add its cha- 
racteristic to the elements already 
forming the population of Dumbarton 
and the rest of the north of Scotland. 
We refer to the Dalriadic Scots from 
Ireland, who, in Burton’s words, had 
been “oozing in” for centuries, but 
who, about the beginning of the sixth 
century, began the foundation of a 
kingdom in Argyllshire destined, some 
three centuries later, to swallow up 
that of the Picts, and ultimately to 
give its name to the whole country. 
These Irish Scots when they landed 
in Scotland were to all intents and 
purposes Irish Gaels, speaking the Irish 
Gaelic tongue. At last, in av. 843 
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after many struggles the Scots under 
Kenneth the son of Alpin, obtained 
the sovereignty over the united king- 
dom of the Picts and Scots. In 
reality it is probable that the actual 
Scottish kingdom to which Kenneth 
succeeded included only the northern 
counties of Perth, Fife, Stirling, Dum- 
barton, and the greater part of Argyll. 
The Strathclyde Britons struggled on 
for some time longer ere they suc- 
cumbed to the Scots, while it took 
centuries to subdue the clans of the 
north — indeed it may be said that 
their subjection was only finally accom- 
plished on Culloden Moor in 1746. The 
date of the conversion of the Southern 
Picts is usually attributed to St. 
Ninian (360-432), and if this be au- 
thentic, it is probable that Christianity 
reached Dumbarton about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, though the 
wild recesses of the north of the county 
may have remained heathen for a couple 
of centuries longer, till the time of 
Columba and his disciples. 

Before, however, the people of the 
county and town of Dumbarton could 
settle down into the steady jog-trot 
path of political, social, and industrial 
progress, still another force swept in 
upon them to try their mettle and ex- 
ercise its modifying influence upon their 
characteristics. This came in the form 
of the famous Vikingr, the “hardy 
Norsemen,” who have left so powerful 
a mark over much of the shores of 
these islands. What sweeping success 
attended their raid on the north and 
west of Scotland in the ninth and tenth 
centuries is evinced by the physiog- 
nomy of the people and the nomen- 
clature of many of the geographical 
features. 

“In 870 the Danes under Ivar and 
Olave—a descendant of the renowned 
Ragnar Lodbrok—made the earliest regu- 
lar siege of the Castle of Dumbarton of 
which history takes any notice 
Having plundered Alcluid of all that was 
valuable, the Danes spread themselves 
over the surrounding country, and after 
subjecting it to a twelvemonth’s oppres- 
sion, took their departure for Ireland, 
where they disposed of their rich booty.” 


The Danes returned again and again 
to their work of pillage, though it does 
not seem that they mixed their blood to 
any great extent with that of the people 
of the country. But this was not the 
last of the Norsemen: so late as 1263 
Haco, King of Norway, who had estab- 
lished asort of vassulage over the Western 
Islands, sailed up Loch Long, crossed 
to Loch Lomond, ravaged the flourish- 
ing country around its shores, and put 
many of the peasantry to the sword. 
But on his return his flotiila was scat- 
tered by storm, and in the battle of 
Largs the power of the Norsemen in 
Scotland received its deathblow. Forty 
years before this Dumbarton was made a 
Royal Burgh, a sort of municipal trades 
union, by Alexander IL; so that its 
progress since the extinction of the 
kingdom of Alcluid, must have been 
rapid. 

Thus then, about the end of the tenth 
century, all the ethnical elements which 
go to form the people of Dumbarton 
and the neighbouring district may be 
said to have been complete, and with a 
gradual infusion of the Saxon element 
they may be taken as fairly representing 
the stuff of which the average popula- 
tion of the bulk of Great Britain is 
formed. Agriculture and sheep rearing 
seem already to have established them- 
selves to some extent, though the con- 
dition of the inhabitants as a whole 
cannot as yet have been much removed 
from the primitive barbarisms of the 
Picts. Houses, churches, and even 
castles were probably mostly of wood, and 
sometimes of wicker, and water-traffic 
was mostly carried on in currachs. 
The name of the town seems to have 
been changed to “ Dunbritton” some 
time before the Scots became possessed 
of the stronghold. The district was, 
and even is now, known as Levenach, 
or Lennox, “the field of the Leven,” 
the beautiful stream which meanders 
across the centre of the county, and 
falls into the Clyde at the Castle Rock. 
To those acquainted with the history of 
Scotland, the earldom of Lennox must 
be familiar; but like many other later 
and more Highland titles, its first holder 
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had probably not a drop of Highland 
blood in his veins. 

In the many contests between 
the crown and the semi-independent 
nobles which form so prominent a 
feature in the ordinary histories of 
Scotland, the Lennox family, so long 
as it was to the fore, took a prominent 
part, sometimes cn one side and some- 
times on the other, as suited their own 
personal or family ends. In these dis- 
putes the possession of the fortress of 
Dumbarton Castle counted much in 
favour of whichever party held it, and 
therefore for centuries it was a centre 
of strife. So it was, for example, in the 
early struggles between the English and 
Scotch ; and it was here that Wallace 
was brought, on his capture in the 
neighbourhood, by Sir John Menteith, 
a Scotchman, who then held the castle 
in Edward’s interest. Indeed Wallace’s 
name is popularly connected with vari- 
ous parts of the county, as it is with 
many other counties in Scotland, where 
“Wallace caves ”’ “ Wallace leaps” and 
“Wallace swords” are as numerous as 
“ fragments of the true cross” in Roman 
shrines. Of course the castle would 
not be complete without one of those 
huge two-handed swords seen in so 
many Scotch country-houses, and looked 
upon with reverence as the identical 
weapon wielded by Wallace in defence 
of his country’s independence. True 
Wallace must have been rather extra- 
vagant in the matter of swords, but 
then he had a lot of fighting to do. 
There certainly was a sword in the 
Castle of Dumbarton known as Wal- 
lace’s sword as far back as 1505, for 
in that year we meet with an item of 
expenditure in the books of the Lord 
Treasurer for “binding of Wallass 
Sword with cords of silk and new 
hilt and plomet, new Skabbard and 
new belt to the said sword, xxvj sh.” 
There cannot be much harm in a 
Scotchman pleasing himself with the 
belief that the sword now in the castle 
is one of those with which Wallace 
did such execution on those English 
who in the end so cruelly revenged 
themselves upon his stalwart body. 


Bruce is also intimately connected with 
the county ; several of his hiding-places 
are to this day pointed out there ; and 
in the parish of Cardross, on a summit 
overlooking the vales of Leven and 
Clyde, he, in his days of prosperity, 
built himself a castle to which he loved 
to retire, and in which he died, June 
7, 1329. Some of the entries in the 
Cardross Household Book, given by Mr. 
Irving, are of curious interest :— 


“ Ttem.—To wood for the scaffolding 
of the new chalmer, 3s.; making a door 
for do., 6d. To a net for taking large 
and small fish, 40s. To two masts for the 
ship, 8s. To working 80 tons of iron 
for the use of the ships and the castle, at 
4d. per stone, 26s. 8d. To bringing the 
king’s great ship from the firth into the 
river near the castle, and carrying the 
rigging to the castle, 3s.... . To con- 
veying Peter the Fool from Tarbet (in 
Lochfine), 1s. Gd. . . . . Seeds for the 
orchard, 1s. 6¢@. Green olive oil for paint- 
ing the royal chamber, 10s.; a chaldron 
of lime for whitewashing it, 8s.” 


3y such extracts as these from early 
records relating both to county and 
town, and which we are glad to say 
are abundant in Mr. Irving’s book, we 
get real glimpses into the life and 
industries of the time. 

The castle continued to be a bone of 
contention for centuries, either between 
the different parties into which Scotland 
was chronically divided, or between the 
Scotch and the English, even after the 
union of the crowns. For example, in 
the reign of James IV., Lord Darnley, 
for the Lennox party, held it against 
the Royal army, and successfully sus- 
tained a siege conducted by the Earl 
of Argyll, at which it is said that the 
great piece of ordnance known as 
“Mons Meg” was used. James IV. was, 
indeed, very fond of Dumbarton, and 
after he obtained possession of the 
castle, took steps to make the place 
one of the west-coast stations for the 
navy which he was then sedulously 
gathering together. A ship purchased 
from the Laird of Laucht was repaired, 
equipped, and victualled at Dumbarton, 
and the king had several ‘‘ row barges” 
built there, which kept a number of 
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men employed for seven months. It 
was from this port that he sailed in 
July, 1494, and in the May following, 
on his expedition for quieting the 
Western Isles. These occurrences Mr. 
Irving illustrates with several quaint 
extracts from the Treasurer’s books :— 


“1494 (no date). To the byggin of 
the king’s rowbarges byggite in Dun- 
bartane, the tymmyre fra Loch Lomond 
and divers uthir woddis. 1494-5, Mar. 17. 
For the tursing of the king's litle camp 
bed for the sey to Dunbartane, again the 
passing to the Isles xv. sh. Mar. 19. To 
the man that playet to the king on the 
clarscha (or harp) be the king’s command 
xiiij. sh.” 

Scarcely a year passed that King 
James was not in Dumbarton or its 
neighbourhood :— 


“By the aid of his carefully kept 
Household Book, he may be seen watcli- 
ing his naval musters in the Leven, and 
afterwards amusing himself at the ‘ battis,’ 
or the ‘ cartis’ ; now hunting inthe woods 
during the day, and then listening to the 
‘evin-sang’ at night in the chapel. Al- 
most every item suggests a path of 
inquiry which the student of local or even 
national history may follow up with 
advantage.” 


Under James V., again, Dumbar- 
ton played an important part in the 
strife between the king and his rebel- 
lious nobles ; and so important had the 
place become that, in maps of the 
period, what is now known as the Firth 
of Clyde is laid down as the Firth of 
Dumbarton. One of the many sad 
scenes in the life of James’s beautiful 
and mischief-making daughter, Mary 
Queen of Scots, is connected with this 
town. We all know how it was thought 
advisable to send Mary, after her father’s 
death to the native land of her mother, 
where she acquired habits and ideas ill- 
fitting her for the office of a queen of 
Scotland at the turbulent and intensely 
earnest time of her return. Mr. Irving 
enables us to realise the scene of her 
embarkation from Dumbarton, and by 
Miss Strickland’s graphic, if some- 
what florid aid, the pathetic parting 
from her mother. Villegaignon, a 





French naval officer, had managed to 
bring his vessel round from the Forth 
to the Clyde, for the purpose of 
taking the young queen on board, to 
escape Clinton’s watchful English fleet. 
In a letter by Sir John Luttrell to 
Shrewsbury, August 5, 1548, he 
wentions in a postscript :— 

“The young quyne ys embarked at 
Donbritayne, and gone towards Fraunce.” 


Lord Grey, however, writing to 
Somerset two days later, says :— 


“Tam informed that the young queen 
is not yet transported, but lieth in a 
galley, accompanied by other galleys, and 
four or five ships, a little from Dumbar- 
ton, where she undoubtedly was yesterday 
at twelve o’clock of the noon. The Lady 
Fleming, her mistress, making request to 
the captain of the galley, whose name is 
Villegaignon, to have her on land to 
repose her because she hath been long on 
the sea ; he answered she should not come 
on land, but rather go into France, or 
drown by the way!” 

Poor Lady Fleming! We fear Mon- 
sieur Villegaignon was more of a sailor 
than a Frenchman. This was not the 
last of Mary’s connection with Dum- 
barton. In the long and bitter game 
between herself and her party and the 
English queen, whose “imperial in- 
stincts” happily had a legitimate field 
for their exercise, Dumbarton Castle 
often turns up as a place whose pos- 
session was of prime importance to 
either party. After the union of the 
crowns its position as a fortress became 
of less and less importance, and now it 
has lapsed into the humble function of 
a barracks. 

In the feuds between the lords of the 
land, as they regarded themselves, and 
their too humble servants the people, 
the latter were hardly likely to have a 
very bright life of it. Indeed the good 
citizens of Dumbarton had often a sorry 
time, the wooden town being over and 
again burnt about their “lugs,” as 
suited the strategy of besiegers or 
besieged. At a very early period 
Dumbarton must have become to all 
intents and purposes a lowland town, 
its burghers ceasing to speak Celtic, 
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and adopting that form of old English 
which has continued in Scotland to the 
present day. At what precise date the 
change took place it would be almost 
impossible to ascertain, but probably 
long before it got its charter from Alex- 
ander II. This charter was renewed in 
much more formal terms under King 
James, in 1609. Mr. Irving necessarily 
passes very briefly over the early history 
of the burgh, there being an utter dearth 
of records. One of the earliest known 
facts in the history of Dumbarton is 
the jealousy existing between it and 
the neighbouring city of Glasgow, 
which seems for a time to have been 
of much less importance than its now 
humbler neighbour. It was only by a 
special royal enactment that the bur- 
gesses of Glasgow were latterly allowed 
to pass freely by Dumbarton for the pur- 
poses of trade; and indeed it is only 
within quite recent years that the rela- 
tive rights of the two towns with regard 
to the navigation of the Clyde have been 
satisfactorily adjusted. The power of 
the Town Council seems almost from the 
first to have been thoroughly despotic, 
and as they were self-elective, down 
even to the present century, the un- 
happy citizens had no remedy against 
their harassing enactments. The vex- 
atious regulations of the Dumbarton 
magistrates, as illustrated in the nu- 
merous extracts given in Mr, Irving’s 
volumes, must, one would think, have 
made the citizens’ lives intolerable. 
And yet the latter do not seem to 
have taken unkindly to the mode of 
life thus imposed upon them. After 
all, one can see that the innumerable 
provisions for the conduct of life and 
business in the burgh and its bounds 
were meant, in their own way, and 
under the little light that lightened the 
people of the time, to promote the pros- 
perity of the town and the welfare of 
the citizens, 


‘* Baxters baked their bread, white and 
gray, ‘efter the consideracion and prize of 
the gud men;’ and whoever baked to 
sell was not to hide it any time, but 
to set it in the window or market, that it 
might be openly sold; the provision 
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against any artificial scarcity being ac- 
companied with forfeiture of the bread, 
‘to be delt to the pure folk.’ If any 
woman brewster made evil ale, and went 
against the customs of the town, she was 
fined eight shillings or putt in the Kirk- 
stall, whichever she preferred, the ale in 
either case being divided between the poor 
of the town and the brethren of the 
hospital. The ‘ ale-wand’ was to be ex- 
posed in the window that all might see it. 
No burgess was at liberty to forestall the 
market by buying beyond the gates of 
the town; hucksters could not purchase 
before nine o’clock in the winter, and 
mid-morn in summer. Dealers in meat 
and drink were bound to sell to all 
men to within fourpence of their whole 
stock, which amount might be kept for 
their own households. Fleshers were 
bound to kill ‘ gude flishe ;’ and expose the 
same, helping the burgesses also in slaugh- 
tering time, from Martinmas to Yule. 
The peace of the burgh at night was pro- 
tected by burgess watchmen, bound to 
come forth in turn, about the ringing of 
the curfew, when the ‘ wakstaff’ knocked 
at their door, and armed with two weapons, 
watch ‘ wysly and besily till the dawnyng 
of the day.’ Nor was the health of the 
town neglected. Harbour, without in- 
quiry, could not be given to a stranger 
for more than one night. Lepers were 
sent to one end of the town and profligate 
women to another, where there was least 
danger of fire... . . The dignity and 
usefulness of the magistracy were pro- 
vided for by excluding from the merchant 
guild certain craftsmen who wrought with 
their own hands. The burgh laws made 
special reference to fleshers and shoe- 
makers.” 

To some of these regulations not 
much objection could be taken ; indeed, 
by a different process:and in a different 
form, modern legislation has been led to 
re-enact them. Still, as Mr. Irving says, 
nothing was too trifling or too great 
to escape the control of the Town 
Council. 

Aqua-vite and ale were to be of a 
given strength and a fixed price ; tallow 
could only be made into candle upon 
the conditions given by the council ; 
nay, the very wick was weighed and 
measured according to its regulations. 
The numerous extracts which Mr, Irving 
gives from the Burgh Records to illus- 
trate these statements, as well as to 
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show the tremendous power of the 
Kirk, both in Roman Catholic and Re- 
formed times, are both amusing and 
instructive. Here is one enactment as 
to cakes :— 


“ Item.—That the kaiks be sauld for 
acht pennie the kaik, and that there be 
onlie faur kaiks in the pek and thrie fer- 
dalls in ilk kaik onlie, end that they be 
sufficient be the sicht of the visitors 
under the paine of viijs for the first falt, 
xvjs for the second falt, and xxiiijs for the 
third falt, and sae furth, to be applyet as 
said is.” 

While the town records bear lament- 
able testimony to the belief in witch- 
craft, so universal at the time, and to 
the severe penalties visited on “skul- 
duddery,” as I have heard a quaint 
parish minister call a breach of the 
seventh commandment—theyalso testify 
to the value that was placed on educa- 
tion at an early period. The “gramar 
schvolis” of Dumbarton had long a 
high reputation, and in 1633 the council 
ordains that— 


“The rudiments and gramars lastlie set 
forth be Mr. David Wedderburne be 
taucht in these schoo!s ‘in all tyme 
cuming.’”’ 

This kind of universal petty interference 
was carried on even to the middle of 
last century, though after the ’45, im- 
provement began with rapid strides. 
Before that memorable year, and until 
the abolition of the hereditary juris- 
dictions in Scotland, Dumbarton, with 
all the Lowland district of the county, 
was liable to continual raids from the 
still Highland inhabitants of the north- 
ern part of the county. The “thieves 
and lymars” of the Clan Gregor espe- 
cially kept the county in hot water for 
a long period, and the memory of the 
bloody conflict at Glenfruin in 1603, 
between the Macgregors and the Colqu- 
houns of Luss, one of the oldest and 
worthiest of the county families, still 
survives. This led to the severest 
measures being taken against the 
“wicked Clan Gregor,” whose iniqui- 
ties culminated in the famous Rob 
Roy, who, after all, had been more 
sinned against than sinning, Mr, 





Irving gives an amusing account of 
what is known as the Loch Lomond 
Expedition of 1715, when Dumbarton 
and other towns united in an expedi- 
tion, partly by boat and partly by land 
against Rob Roy and his followers, who 
had committed some raids about the 
luch, and in which the expedition 
showed quite as much discretion as 
valour. 

Among the slain in the conflict of 
Gienfruin above-mentioned was a Tobias 
Smollett, the ancestor of another Tobias 
Smollett, whose rollicking stories have 
achieved for the name of the lairds 
of Bonhill a fame which we fear they 
would never have attained either on 
the field of battle or the floor of the 
House of Commons, where some time 
ago the eccentricities of one of them 
used to enliven the dull level of parlia- 
mentary oratory. The parish of Bon- 
hill, in which Smollett was born, lies 
between that of Dumbarton and the 
south end of Loch Lomond. Near 
Bonhil! House the pedestal of a taper- 
ing pillar records the virtues and literary 
achievements of the author of Roderick 
Random. Part of the long Latin in- 
scription was written by Dr. Johnson 
while on his famous tour in Scotland. 

Mr. Irving speaks of the thoroughly 
provincial spirit which prevailed among 
all classes of the community during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The borough boundary, he says, was 
the horizon which circumscribed all 
the hopes and fears of the inhabitants. 
There their schemes centred; there 
their desires were gratified or disap- 
pointed. To the world lying beyond 
them they paid little regard, and its 
affairs rarely moved the burgesses out 
of their dull routine of existence. In 
this respect Dumbarton was like all 
other provincial towns of the time, 
in Scotland or England, and, as he 
justly remarks, it was rather a pecu- 
liarity of the time than of the locality. 
The life thus led may seem dull enough 
to us who live in these stirring days, 
when the telegraph and steam are fast 
making the civilised world into one 
great community, and when a man 
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can learn from his evening paper what 
his neighbours on the other side of the 
world were doing in the morning. The 
fact is, that the country, after it got 
over the early excitements attending 
the formation of its population, settled 
down into a sort of chrysalis state, 
disturbed only occasionally by such 
events as the Reformation, the Crom- 
wellian episode, the Revolution, and 
the Jacobite insurrections. But through 
all this the student of social life and 
of industry can perceive a steady and 
real progress, which becomes evident 
when one period is compared with 
another. In the days to which Mr. 
Irving refers, the citizens of Dum- 
barton and other provincial towns had 
little opportunity of knowing what was 
going on half a mile from home, and 
as before the advent of machinery, all 
Jabour was handicraft, they had scant 
time to attend to anything but their 
work. Towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, however, there began 
a permanent awakening of the long- 
continued lethargy—or rather leisureli- 
ness; and we are inclined to regard 
as one symptom of this those convi- 
vial clubs which then became so com- 
mon in the towns, and of which 
Dumbarton had its share. At these 
there was much deep drinking ; indeed, 
one of their main purposes was that the 
members might get drunk in a respect- 
able and regular fashion, The “gentry” 
could do this at their own tables, with 
their own butlers to carry them to bed 
when fairly hors de combat ; but an 
ordinary citizen’s honse had no con- 
veniences for such bouts, and hence 
no doubt these clubs arose, which were 
generally held in the best parlour 
of some quiet and respectable inn. 
Amid all the deep potations, and high 
stories, and racy gossip, and multi- 
tudinous toasts that characterised these 
meetings, there was also much discus- 
sion on social and political matters, 
which we cannot but think had its effect 
on the course of public events in the 
country. As an illustration of the 
seriousness with which these drinking 
bouts were engaged in, Mr. Irving re- 


minds us of the ghastly story told by 
Galt of the Laird of Garscadden. On 
the morning of the day after that on 
which the party sat down, one of them 
made the remark, “Garscadden surely 
looks unco’ gash.” —“ De’il mane him” 
(says Kilmardinny), “he’s been wi’ his 
Maker this hour; I saw him slip awa,’ 
but didna’ like to disturb good com- 
pany by saying aught about it.” With 
roads and railways, reformed parliaments 
and reformed corporations (and Dum- 
barton was slow to mend), newspapers, 
and the spread of education, these 
“good old times” passed away—one 
stage in the development of the county 
aad peuple, from the wild and half- 
naked Picts and Gaels to the high 
civilisation and fashionable tailors of 
the present day. 

Even seventy years ago there was 
almost no business carried on in the 
town but what the town itself rendered 
necessary. <A “ gabbart” or two might 
be put together and launched during 
the year, but there was no symptom 
that Dumbarton would ever become 
one of the busiest shipbuilding ports 
in the kingdom. The brothers Napier 
carried on a smith and foundry busi- 
ness, but there was nothing in the 
extent of their trade to indicate that 
from such a source would spring the 
world-renowned and honoured firm of 
tobert Napier and Sons. Even at that 
time, however, Dumbarton was one of 
the most extensive glass-manufacturing 
centres in the kingdom; and for some 
years the principal company paid into 
the public exchequer no less than from 
115,0002. to 119,0002. of excise duties 
annually. Strange to say, however, this 
industry is no longer a staple in Dum- 
barton, having, from a succession of 
causes, almost died out about 1850. 
Iron shipbuilding had fortunately be- 
gun to take its place, and from the 
interesting particulars given by Mr. 
Irving it will be seen that, so far as 
merchant-shipping is concerned, Dum- 
barton is scarcely surpassed, for the 
quantity of tonnage it turns out yearly, 
by any other port in the kingdom. 
No doubt what contributed greatly to 
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Dumbarton becoming a centre of steam- 
ship building is the fact that the Clyde 
was the cradle of steam-navigation in 
Europe ; at any rate, Henry Bell, the 
designer of the first steamer, the Comet, 
was a resident of Helensburgh at the 
time. Mr. Irving tells the story of 
Bell and his invention in considerable 
detail, with some fine illustrations of 
Bell’s first efforts. In 1815 the first 
Joint-Stock Steam Navigation Company 
in Britain was formed at Dumbarton, 
to run the Duke of Wellington between 
that town and Glasgow. This was the 
first steamboat which made any pre- 
tensions to compete with the old- 
established methods for the convey- 
ance of goods and passengers. ‘‘ As 
compared with modern steam-vessels, 
the Duke may well be looked upon as a 
thing utterly insignificant ; the deed of 
copartnery binding the shareholders to 
furnish her with the engine ‘of at 
least twelve-horse power ;’ but limited 
as was her capabilities, she was for two 
or three years more than sufficient for 
the small trade then existing.” One 
trip up and down was performed in the 
day ; the fare each way being 3s. and 
2s. Tempora mutantur, as every tourist 
to Scotland knows; dozens of steamers 
sail down and up the Clyde daily 
to and from all parts of the world, 
and one can get all the luxuries 
of one of the palatial river-steamers— 
eighty miles for 6d. The progress 
during the past sixty years has been at 
the highest pressure ; we seem to have 
leaped at once from darkness to light. 


Dumbarton itself has been almost re- 
ereated ; all old things have passed 
away ; the town is now something like 
ten times the size it was at the begin- 
ning of the century, and the music of 
hundreds of hammers may be heard all 
day long. Progress in the county has 
kept pace with progress in the town ; 
agriculture, and sheep and cattle-rearing, 
and widespread industries of many kinds 
have left no footing for Highland free- 
booters and old-world convivialists. 
Social, political, and religious freedom 
and education have kept equal pace 
with industry, and now, as at the be- 
ginning, Dumbarton town and county 
may be taken as fairly representative 
of the best towns and counties of the 
kingdom. The forces which have been 
at work to bring about this evolution 
—which is only revolution on a gradual 
scale—such works as Mr. Irving’s help 
the discerning student of our history to 
discover. We have only touched on a 
very few of the points suggested by 
these interesting and handsome volumes. 
Into the records of the various parishes 
of the county we have not dared to 
enter, nor into the interesting accounts 
of ecclesiastical affairs, and of the fami- 
lies whose handsome mansions now 
stud the county, which, with its varied 
beauty of hill and dale, mountain and 
plain, loch and river, is a striking con- 
trast to the time when Roman, and 
Pict, and Scot, and Attacott fought 
their savage fights under the shadow 
of Antoninus’ wall. 


J. Scorr Ketrie. 
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SHELLEY'S LIFE NEAR SPEZZIA, HIS DEATH AND BURIALS. 


Tue life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, in 
a full sense of the word /i/e, has yet to 
be written. Certain chapters of it have, 
it is true, been written with great 
felicity by authoritative persons; but 
in almost every instance where a bio- 
grapher having unimpeachable mate- 
rial and special personal knowledge has 
set himself to the task, there has been 
some drawback of the first importance. 
The poet’s widow, under threats from 
his father affecting the material sub- 
sistence of herself and her infant son, 
had to desist for years from the task, 
and finally left us, in lieu of abiography, 
her series of invaluable notes to his 
works. Medwin, who hada good store of 
material, combined two fatal qualities 
with a seemingly affectionate regard 
for his cousin. The first was bluntness 
of perception, whereby the impressions 
of events upon his mind were blurred 
and inexact; the second, a memory 
cognate with the perception, retentive, 
but inaccurately retentive. Thus, 


whether we dig in the Conversations of 


Lord Byron at Pisa for Shelleyan ore, 
or consult The Shelley Papers of 1832-3, 
or the Life of 1847, the greatest cir- 
cumspection must be used. Hunt’s 
scattered essays in Shelleyan bio- 
graphy, important as they are, are 
remarkably small in extent, consider- 
ing the warmth of his friendship, the 
closeness of his intimacy with the 
poet, and the length of years he sur- 
vived him. Yet the quality of his 
genius was perhaps not sufficiently 
judicial to render it a matter of the 
greatest regret that he made no serious 
attempt to write his friend’s life. The 
vivid and vivacious work of Hogg is 
often far too riotous for the occasion ; 
a bon-vivant in every sense, Hogg took 


even his “incomparable friend the 
divine poet” with the gusto of an 
epicure ; and the Life as far as it goes 
is to a great extent the life of Hogg’s 
Shelley: nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing a pervading lack of care as to 
details, it presents a convincing portrait 
of the youthful Shelley as seen by an 
observer of keen intelligence, and is 
of the highest value for the early part 
of Shelley’s life. Peacock’s articles 
contributed to Fraser's Magazine! are 
invaluable as regards the ground they 
cover ; but it is nota very wide area. 
Trelawny is the best of all personal 
observers who have left us any sub- 
stantial record of Shelley ; but he did 
not know the poet till early in 1822, 
and, however impressive the obvious 
truth of his record in essentials, it 
remains to be admitted that it deals 
authoritatively with the last few 
months of Shelley’s existence only, 
resting for other points dealt with 
upon communicated knowledge as dis- 
tinct from observation. 

Thus, without leaving us even the 
complete materials for a Life, the 
generation that knew Shelley face to 
face, for whom the breath of him 
mixed with the air they breathed, has 
almost disappeared; and while Tre- 
lawny still bears about with him, hale 
and stalwart, the recollection of the 
poet in the flesh and the memory of 
the last offices which he performed for 
his disfigured body at Via Reggio, a 
new generation of devotees has sprung 
up. His only surviving son still keeps 
silence, occasionally permitting to be 
given to the public something from 
the store of records and writings that 

1 Given also in the third vol. of Peacock’s 
Works (Bentley, 1875). 
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have passed into his hands. The 
Shelley Memorials, with their twenty- 
seven priceless letters, supplement, but 
do not supersede, the bulky and less 
authoritative works of Hogg and 
Medwin. The Relics of Shelley which 
it was the honourable fortune of Mr. 
Garnett to give to the reading public 
in 1862 contribute much to the works 
and somewhat to the life: the same 
skilful hand supplied another chapter 
of the life on discovering the now well- 
known letters’ in Stockdale's Budget ; 
and again Mr. Garnett contributed 
something of high valuc from the 
family archives when he reviewed 
the new edition of Trelawny’s book 
in The Fortnightly Review for June, 
1878. Meanwhile Mr. William Ros- 
setti has for the first time systematizod 
the accessible material, examined con- 
flicting statements, and put a definite 
check upon the undue influence of ex 
parte essays in biography; shown 
how futile it is for holders of this 
or that view to hope that the life 
of Shelley can be either perma- 
nently hidden or ultimately recorded 
with any bias. The memoir pre- 
fixed to Mr. Rossetti’s edition of 
Shelley’s poems, published in 1870, 
bears on every page evidence that an 
enthusiastic admirer of the poet and 
the man, and one whose enthusiasm is 
under the direction of a thoroughly 
judicial mind, has at length taken 
the matter in hand in the interests of 
the public; and so many clues are 
here indicated for others to follow up 
that there can be no doubt but out- 
lying buried material will continue to 
be brought to the surface for years 
to come. Still, neither in the original 
memoir nor in the revised reprint of 
it prefixed to Mr. Rossetti’s edition 
of 1878, is it attempted to make 


? Reprinted and annotated in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for June, 1860, The authenticity 
of these letters has rested, I believe, solely on 
the good faith of Stockdale, and their internal 
probability. I have lately seen the original 
MS. of one of them, which is unquestionably 
in the autograph of Shelley, and presents no 


variation of consequence from Stockdale’s 
print, 


Shelley and the various figures of the 
Shelley drama live, move, speak, and 
act before us. Such a labour could 
never be done within those limits; 
and perhaps Mr. Rossetti reserves it 
for a later period, when the data shall 
have been further matured. Mr. John 
Addington Symonds, again, without 
any pretence of original research, has 
filled a blank space in an admirable 
way: Asa critical memorandum con- 
cerning Shelley’s life and writings, 
suited to give the general reader a fair 
idea of the poet, Mr. Symonds’s work 
excels all that have gone before it; 
but it is not, as it does not purport 
to be, a full and final biography of 
Shelley. Doubtless the Shelley of the 
‘‘ English Men of Letters”! series 
would have greater attractions for the 
reading million than Mr. Rossetti’s 
memoir with its grave impartiality, 
its keen judgments upon conflicting 
evidence, and its weight of erudition ; 
but it is none the less to be desired 
that a reprint of that memoir in a 
separate and portable form should be 
ready for wide dissemination, to carry 
into distant corners its honest and 
manly appreciation of the glorious and 
the faulty in Shelley, and its piled-up 
demonstration (not altogether inten- 
tional) that the life of Shelley is 
scattered in countless documents over 
the face of the earth, and only needs 
gathering in and combining. Only 
that ! But whence and where shall we 
get the man at once able and willing 
to accomplish this labour for pos- 
terity ? 

Another example of what earnest 
research may do is Mr. Denis Florence 
MacCarthy’s bulky volume, Shelley's 
Early Life, from Original Sources.* 
Undisciplined as that work must be 
considered in arrangement of materials 
and expression of opinion, it is indis- 
putable that it literally bristles with 
facts newly brought to light. Itisa 
book as indispensable for those who 
would contemplate the early life of 
Shelley as Trelawny’s is for those who 


1 Shelley. Macmillan and Co., 1878. 
2 Hotten, 1872. 
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would 
if only it were as pleasant to read, how 
much should we not have to thank Mr. 


“consider his latter end’’: 


MacCarthy for! But the coming bio- 
grapher must face it boldly with the 
rest of the documents laid before him, 
even if it take him a month or two 
to extract all the vital portions from 
it and arrange them for himself; and 
until he has done that he will not 
know how great his debt really is to 
Mr. MacCarthy’s unflagging energy of 
research and keen perception of weak 
points in writings about Shelley which 
have preceded his own. 

At the important point where 
Shelley’s life becomes implicated with 
that of the Godwin circle Mr. Kegan 
Paul, in dealing with that circle, has 
been allowed to give us a little light ; 
and the biographer must examine 
William Godwin, his Friends and Con- 
temporaries,’ with particular care. Even 
from the later volume, Mary Wollstone- 
craft's Letters to Imlay,? one or two 
clues may be obtained for research ; 
but Shelley’s relations with that circle 
remain strangely little known ; and 
the documents throwing most light on 
this part of his life are not all in the 
same keeping. 

The last days of Shelley have been 
specially canvassed of late, owing to 
the appearance of a second edition of 
Trelawny’s book under a new title,® 
and with much additional matter. 
These last days are of peculiar and 
pressing interest ; and sooner or later, 
when the final biography of Shelley 
appears, it must embody a reconstruc- 
tion of all the Pisan, Florentine, and 
Lerician circle. But before that can 
be done a great deal more material 
will have to be unearthed ; and as I 
find among the numerous papers in my 
possession some of extreme interest 
bearing on this part of the Shelley 
theme, I have arranged them here with 
the view of showing as far as may be 


1 2 vols., Henry S. King and Co., 1879. 

2 C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1876. 

3 Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author, 
By Edward John Trelawny. 2 vols. Pickering, 
1876. 


the state of mind and the circum- 
stances of some of the leading actors 
in the drama, and the impressions 
created in other contemporary minds 
by the untimely death of the poet. 
The letter from Mrs. Shelley to Mrs. 
Gisborne, which I place first in the 
series, can scarcely be overrated, hav- 
ing regard to the light which it throws 
upon the home life at San Terenzio ; 
and the interest is scarcely impaired 
by the fact that Mr. Garnett has ex- 
tracted some small portions of it and 
published them in his article in the 
Fortnightly Review already 1eferred 
to. Those extracts I presume to 
have been taken from a transcript by 
Mr. Gisborne, now, I believe, in Sir 
Percy Shelley’s possession: in the 
following pages the letter is given in 
its integrity from the original. The 
address is completed in the hand- 
writing of Thomas Love Peacock, who 
has written his own address on one 
of the “doublings,” and its interest 
as a relic of the Shelley circle is 
further enhanced by an endorsement 
in the hand of John Gisborne, showing 
that it was received on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1522, nineteen days after it 
was written, and that it was answered. 
When we consider that this letter was 
written within six weeks of the cata- 
strophe and under the impression that 
at the very time Trelawny, Byron, 
and Hunt were at the cremation on 
the seashore near Via Reggio, we 
cannot but be struck with the extra- 
ordinary fortitude which the stoic 
philosopher Godwin had transmitted to 
his remarkable daughter. 

The interest of this letter, how- 
ever, does not lie wholly, or mainly, 
in the record it preserves of the mental 
and moral attitude of the chosen part- 
ner of the last eight years of Shelley's 
life. In that respect, it is true, it 
has a very great value; but its chief 
merit is that it gives, from absolutely 
immediate impressions, a more detailed 
account than has yet been forthcoming 
of the circumstances connected with 
one of the most important episodes 
of the literary history of the century 
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—the untimely death of Shelley. It 
is the leading document in a series of 
which some are given in the Sjelley 
Memorials and some in the Relics of 
Shelley—I mean the series of Mrs. 
Shelley’s letters written during the 
first year of her widowhood. It is 
the letter to which Mrs. Shelley refers 
in one of the 10th of September, 1822, 
to Mrs. Gisborne, and the want of 
which has always made that particular 
part of the Memorials' seem so incom- 
plete. For although a hint of the 
closing circumstances of the tragedy 
was given in the preface to the 
Posthumous Poems (1824), this was 
written almost two years after Shelley’s 
death; and though a comparatively 
full account was given in Mrs, Shelley’s 
note tothe poems of 1822, published 
in her editions of 1839 and onwards, 
the present letter far exceeds that 
note both in vividness of impression 
and in fulness of detail.2 The separa- 
tion of this letter from others addressed 
to Mrs. Gisborne probably derives from 
the request made in the next letter 
from Mrs. Shelley to that lady, that 
this particular one might be sent on 
to Godwin; and those who have felt 
its absence as a great stumbling-block 
in studying Shelley’s life through such 
documents as have been accessible will 
be glad indeed te see the letter brought 
to light. 


Mrs. SHELLEY to Mrs. Gisborne. 
[15 August, 1822.] 

I said in a letter to Peacock, my dear 
Mrs. Gisborne, that I would send you some 
account of the last miserable months of 
my disastrous life. From day to day I 
have put this off, but I will now endea- 
vour to fulfil my design. The scene of 
my existence is closed & though there be 
no pleasure in retracing the scenes that 
have preceded the event which has crushed 
my hopes, yet there seems to be a neces- 
sity in doing so, and I obey the impulse 


1 Chapter xiv, pp. 205 et seq. 

2 There are, however, passages in the note 
that have uo corresponding passages here, as 
for instance the account of the insane pro- 
prietor who rooted up the olive-trees and 
planted the English forest trees now forming 
the beautiful background of Casa Magni. 


that urges me. I wrote to you either at 
the end of May or the beginning of June. 
I described to you the place we were living 
in :—our desolate house, * the beauty yet 
strangeness * of the scenery, and the de- 
light Shelley took in all this—he never was 
in better health or spirits than during this 
time. I was not well in body or mind. 
My nerves were wound up to the utmost 
irritation, and the sense of misfortune 
hung over my spirits. No words can tell 
you how I hated our house and the country 
about it.5 Shelley reproached me for this 
—his health was good & the place was 
quite after his own heart—what could I 
answer—that the people were wild & 
hateful, that though the country was 
beautiful yet I liked a more countryfied 
place, that there was great difficulty in 
living—that all our Tuscans would leave 
us, & that the very jargon of these 
Genovese was disgusting. This was all I 
had to say, but no words could describe 
my feelings—the beauty of the woods 
made me weep & shudder—so vehement 
was my feeling of dislike that I used to 
rejoice when the winds & waves per- 
mitted me to go out in the boat so that I 
was not obliged to take my usual walk 
among tree-shaded paths, allies [si of vine 
festooned trees—all that before I doated 
on—& that now weighed on me. My 
only moments of peace were on board 
that unhappy boat when lying down with 
my head on his knee I shut my eyes & 





3 «*The house is on the very edge of the 
sea, and had been a convent of Jesuits. I 
saw the waves foaming and roaring at the 
foot, and with an impatience which has sel- 
dom gone so far with me, could almost have 
blas _ aoe trampled at them, and cried 
out.”’ Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, 1862, 
vol. i. p. 191. 

* The exquisitely variegated volcanic rocks 
certainly import an element of strangeness 
into the great beauty of that coast. 

5 Shelley, writing to Horace Smith on the 
29th of June, 1822, regrets that ‘‘ Mary has 
not the same predilection for this place” that 
he has (Essays, &c., vol. ii, p. 355) ; and it 
will be remembered that in the note on the 
poems of 1822, Mrs. Shelley avowed this dif- 
ference of views in a certain qualified sense : 
**Had we been wrecked on an island of the 
South Seas, we could scarcely have felt our- 
selves further from civilization and comfort; 
but where the sun shines the latter becomes 
an unnecessary luxury; and we had enough 
society among ourselves, Yet I confess house- 
keeping became rather a toilsome task, espe- 
cially as I was suffering in my health, and could 
not exert myself actively.”” The impression 
of discomfort softened with time. 
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r at felt the wind & our swift motion alone. 
ane. My ill health might account for much of 
ing this—bathing in the sea somewhat relieved 
yet me—but on the 8th of June (I think it 
de- was) I was threatened with a miscarriage, 
was & after a week of great ill health on 
this Sunday the 16th this took place at eight 
ind. in the morning. I was so ill that for seven 
ost hours I lay nearly lifeless—kept from 
une fainting by brandy, vinegar, eau-de- 
tell Cologne, &c., at length ice was brought to 
try our solitude—it came before the doctor, 
this so Claire & Jane were afraid of using 
vas it; but Shelley! overruled them & by an 
dI unsparing application of it I was restored. 
& They all thought, & so did I at one 
vas time, that I was about to die. I hardly 
ied wish that I had, my own Shelley could 
in never have lived without me, the sense of 
ive eternal misfortune would have pressed too 
ese heavily upon him, & what would have 
IT become of my poor babe? My con- 
ibe valescence was slow and during it a 
ds strange occurrence happened to retard 
ont it. But first I must describe our house to 
to you. The floor on which we lived was 
oe thus— 
tI 
Uk 
ne 5 | 7 3 
ed — — 
Ly | 
ith a 
& | 1 | 
. 1 is a terrace that went the whole length 
he of our house & was precipitous to the 


seal; 2 the large dining-hall. 3 a private 
staircase; 4 my bedroom, 5 Mrs. W.’s 
bedroom, 6 Shelley’s & 7 the entrance 
from the great staircase.2 Now to return. 





1 Shelley has been so often accused of draw- 
ing upon his imagination for the numerous 
adventures recounted by him in writing and 
vivd voce, that any calm statement confirming 
him in a detail is of uliar value to the 
biographer. Compare this account with that 
which he gives himself in a letter to the Gis- 
bornes partially published by Mr. Garnett in 
his Fortnightly Review article. Shelley says 
(p. 862), ‘‘As she was totally destitute of 
medical assistance, I took the most decisive 
resolutions, and by dint of making her sit in 
ice, I succeeded in checking the hemorrhaye 
and the fainting-fits. . .” 

2 Trelawny (vol. i, p. 162) says that over 
the ground floor ‘there were a large saloon 
and four bedrooms, and nothing more ; there 
was an out-building for cooking, and a place 
for the servants to eat andsleep in. The 
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As I said Shelley was at first in perfect 
health but having over fatigued himself 
one day, & then the fright my illness gave 
him caused a return of nervous sensations 
& visions as bad as in his worst times. I 
think it was the Saturday after? my illness, 
while yet unable to walk I was confined to 
my bed—in the middle of the night I 
was awoke by hearing him scream & come 
rushing into my room; I was sure that he 
was asleep, & tried to waken him by 
calling on him, but he continued to scream 
which inspired me with such a panic that 
I jumped out of bed & ran across the hall 
to Mrs. W.’s room where I fell through 
weakness, though I was so frightened that 
I got up again immediately—she letme in& 
Williams went to S. who had been wakened 
by my getting out of bed—he said that 
he had not been asleep & that it was a 
vision that he saw that had frightened 
him.‘—But as he declared that he had not 





Williamses had one room and Shelley and his 
wife occupied two more, facing each other.” 
This accuracy speaks volumes for the narrator’s 
memory ; and we must presume that, not being 
in the secret of the private staircase, Trelawn 
mentally set down that space as a fourt 
room. In the woodcut of the house facing 
the foregoing passage there is apparently no 
habitable space above the floor in question ; 
but the house would seem to have been 
heightened since then, for there is now another 
floor with a row of windows looking on the 
sea. Medwin appears to have visited Casa 
Magni in August, 1822. He says (Shelley 
Papers, p. 91), after describing the basement : 
**A dark and somewhat perpendicular stair- 
case now led us to the only floor that re- 
mained. It... consisted of a saloon with 
eight doors, and four chambers at the four 
corners: this, with the exception of a terrace 
in front, was the whole house. The verandah, 
which ran the whole length of the villa, was 
of considerable width. . .” In repeating 
this passage in the Life (vol. ii, p. 309), 
Medwin omits the eight seemingly apocry- 
phal doors which had ‘crept into” his 
saloon of 1832-3. 

% Either Mr. Garnett or Mr. Gisborne mis- 
transcribed this word: in extracting the pas- 
sage (Fortnightly Review, June, 1878, p. 864), 
Mr. Garnett makes it read the Saturday of. 1t 
is after in the letter, the whole of which is so 
clearly and firmly written that there is not a 
single doubtful word. 

* It may be instructive to compare this 
series of visions with a passage at pp. 191-2 
of the Shelley Memorials ; **One night loud 
cries were heard issuing from the saloon. The 
Williamses rushed out of their room in alarm ; 
Mrs. Shelley also endeavoured to reach the spot, 
but fainted at the door. Entering the saloon, 
the Williamses found Shelley staring horribly 
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screamed it was certainly a dream & no 
waking vision—what had frightened him 
was this—He dreamt that, lying as he did 
in bed Edward and Jane came in to him, 
they were in the most horrible condition, 
their bodies lacerated—their bones start- 
ing through their skin, the faces pale yet 
stained with blood, they could hardly 
walk, but Edward was the weakest, & 
Jane was supporting him—Edward said— 
Get up Shelley, the sea is flooding the 
house & it is all coming down. S. got up, 
he thought, & went to his window! that 
looked on the terrace & the sea & thought 
he saw the sea rushing in. Suddenly his 
vision changed & he saw the figure of 
himself strangling me, that had made him 
rush into my room, yet fearful of frighten- 
ing me he dared not approach the bed, 
when my jumping out awoke him, or as 
he phrased it caused his vision to vanish. 
All this was frightful enough, & talking 
it over the next morning he to!d me that 
he had had many visions lately—he had 
seen the figure of himself which met him 
as he walked on the terrace & said to him 
— How long do you mean to be content’”’ 
—no very terrific words & certainly not 
prophetic of what has occurred. But 
Shelley had often seen these figures when 
ill; but the strangest thing is that Mrs. W. 
saw him. Now Jane though a woman of 
sensibility has not much imagination & is 
not in the slightest degree nervous—neither 
in dreams or otherwise. She was standing 
one day, the day before I was taken ill, at 
a window that looked on .the terrace with 
Trelawny—it was day—she saw as she 
thought Shelley pass by the window, as he 
often was then, without a coat or jacket— 





into the air, and evidently in a trance. They 
waked him, and he related that a figure 
wrapped in a mantle came to his bedside and 
beckoned him. He must then have risen in 
his sleep ; for he followed the imaginary figure 
into the saloon, when it lifted the hood of its 
mantle, ejaculated, ‘Siete sodisfatto?’ and 
vanished.” In Medwin’s version of this story 
(Shelley Papers, pp. 85-6), the essential inci- 
dent of the ghost being Shelley’s ‘‘ fetch ” 
is not omitted ; but the version of the Memo- 
rials would seem to have been adopted from 
the careless repetition in Medwin’s Life (vol. 
ii. p. 300), from which that incident is 
dropped, See also Trelawny (vol. i, p. 163). 

1 In the original to the his window, I pre- 
sume the was the word meant to come out, and 
that we were to understand “‘ that window of 
his room which looked on the terrace,” &c. 
The room No. 6 in Mrs. Shelley’s sketch plan 
has, in fact, two windows, one in the front of 
the house and one at the side. 


he passed again—now as he passed both 
times the same way—and as from the side 
towards which he went each time there 
was no way to get back except past the 
window again (except over a wall twenty 
feet from the ground) she was struck at 
her seeing him pass twice thus & looked 
out & seeing him no more she cried— 
“Good God can Shelley have leapt from 
the wall ? Where can he be gone ?” Shelley 
said Trelawny—* No Shelley has past— 
What do you mean?” Trelawny says that 
she tremb!ed exceedingly when she heard 
this & it proved indeed that Shelley had 
never been on the terrace & was far off at 
the time she saw him. Well we thought 
more? of these things & I slowly got 
better. Having heard from Hunt that 
he had sailed from Genoa, on Monday 
July 1st. S. Edward and Captain Roberts 
(the Gent who built our boat) departed in 
our boat for Leghorn to receive him—I 
was then just better, had begun to crawl 
from my bedroom to the terrace, but bad 
spirits succe[e]ded to ill health, and this 
departure of Shelley’s seemed to add 
insuf[f]erably to my misery. I could not 
endure that he should go. I called him 
back two or three times, & told him that 
if I did not see him soon I would goto Pisa 
with the child—I cried bitterly when he 
went away. They went & Jane, Claire & 
I remained alone with the children—I 
could not walk out, & though I gradually 
gathered strength it was slowly & my ill 
spirits encreased ; in my letters to him I 
entreated him to return—“ the feeling that 
some misfortune would happen,” I said, 
“haunted me”: I feared for the child, for 
the idea of danger connected with him 
never struck me—when Jane & Claire took 
their evening walk I used to patrole the 
terrace, oppressed with wretchedness, yet 
gazing on the most beautiful scene in the 
world. This Gulph cf Spezia is subdivided 
into many small bays of which ours was 
far the most beautiful—the two horns of 
the bay (so to express myself) were wood 
covered promontories crowned with castles 
—at the foot of these on the furthest was 
Lerici, on the nearest Sant Arenzo °—Lerici 








2 Whether the word no was accidentally 
omitted is matter for conjecture: certainly, 
in the letter, we read thought more, not thought 
no more. 

3 So in the letter. Sant Arenzo is certainly 
not the name of the place, though it is a little 
nearer than Medwin’s San Lorenzo (Shelley 
Papers, p. 89). Mr. MacCarthy (Shelley's 
Early Life) substitutes San Terenzio on the 
authority of an Italian Guida Pittorica ; and 
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being above a mile by land from us & San 
Arenzo about a hundred or two yards— 
trees covered the hills that enclosed this 
bay & their beautiful groups were pic- 
turesquely contrasted with the rocks the 
castle on [sic, but qy. and?] the town '— 
the sea lay far extended in front while to 
the west we saw the promontory & islands 
which formed one of the extreme bound- 
aries of the Gulph—to see the sun set 
upon this scene, the stars shine and the 
moon rise was a sight of wondrous beauty, 
but to me it added only to my wretched- 
ness—I repeated to myself all that another 
would have said to console me, and told 
myself the tale of love peace & compe- 
tence which I enjoyed—but I answered 
myself by tears—did not my William die ? 
& did I hold my Percy by a firmer 
tenure ?—Yet I thought when he, when 
my Shelley returns I shall be happy—he 
will comfort me, if my boy be ill he will 
restore him & encourage me. I had a 
letter or two from Shelley? mentioning 
the difficulties he had in establishing the 
Hunts and that he was unable to fix the 
time of his return. Thus a week past. On 
Monday 8th Jane had a letter from Ed- 
ward, dated Saturday, he said that he 
waited at Leghorn for S. who was at Pisa, 
—that S.’s return was certain, “ but,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘if he should not come by 
Monday I will come in a felucca, & you 
may expect me teusday [sic] evening at 
furthest.” This was Monday, the fatal 
Monday, but with us it was stormy all 
day and we did not at all suppose that 
they could put to sea. At twelve at night 
we had a thunderstorm, Teusday [sic] it 
rained all day & was calm — wept on 
their graves — on Wednesday —the wind 





I believe that to be the right name. Friends 
of mine in Italy, familiar with the place for 
years, both speak and write the name so: it 
is so in the official lists of Italian post-towns, 
and in Italian maps, including one on a scale 
of 1 to 40,000, published in 1878 by the 
Italian Post Office; but Mr. J. L. Walker 
(Notes and Queries, July 28, 1877) says, on 
the authority of an ‘“‘ excellent government 
map” that 8, Terenzo is the name. Some of 
these excellent authorities are wrong : will no 
philanthropist get the matter settled ? 

1 The town and castle of San Terenzio 
which, especially as seen from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the seat known there as 
Shelley's seat, are peculiarly picturesque. An 
ilex-tree, under which the poet is said to 
have written much of The Triwmph of Life, 
has been cut down. 

? See the final letter in the Essays, Letters, 
&e. (2 vols., 1840 and later dates), 

No, 247.—voL, XLIL. 


was fair from Leghorn & in the evening 
several feluccas arrived thence — one 
brought word that they had sailed Mon- 
day, but we did not believe them—thurs- 
day was another day of fair wind & when 
twelve at night came & we did not see the 
tall sails of the little boat double the pro- 
montory * before us we began to fear not 
the truth, but some illness—some disagree- 
able news for their detention. Jane got 
so uneasy that she determined to proceed 
the next day to Leghorn in a boat to see 
what was the matter—friday came & with 
it a heavy sea & bad wind—Jane however 
resolved to be rowed to Leghorn (since no 
boat could sail) and busied herself in pre- 
parations—I wished her to wait for letters, 
since friday was letter day—she would not 
—but the sea detained her, the swell rose 
so that no boat would venture out—At 12 
at noon our letters came—there was one 
from Hunt to Shelley, it said — “ pray 
write to tell us how you got home, for 
they say that you had bad weather after 
you sailed Monday & we are anxious ”"—‘ 
the paper fell from me—I trembled all 
over—Jane read it—“ Then it is all over!” 
she said ‘‘ No, my dear Jane,"’ I cried “ it 
is not all over, but this suspense is dread- 
ful—come with me, we will go to Leg- 
horn, we will post to be swift & learn our 
fate.” We crossed to Lerici, despair in 
our hearts; they raised our spirits there 
by telling us that no accident had been 
heard of & that it must have been known 
&c—but stili our fear was great — and 
without resting we posted to Pisa. It 
must have been fearful to see us—two 
poor, wild, aghast creatures—driving (like 
Matilda) towards the sea to learn if we 
were to be for ever doomed to misery. I 
knew that Hunt was at Pisa at Lord 
Byron’s house but I thought that L. B. 
was at Leghorn. I settled that we should 
drive to Casa Lanfranchi that I should get 
out & ask the fearful question of Hunt, 
‘do you know anything of Shelley ?’ 
On entering Pisa the idea of seeing Hunt 
for the first time for four years under such 





3 From the Casa Magni one looks across the 
sea upon a promontory of no ordinary beauty, 
castellated at the extreme point, and with an 
island at no great distance ; and to have seen 
the Tor-Bay-rigged Don Juan work through 
the passage must have been a very striking 
sight. 

% The letter is printed in Relics of Shelley, 
p. 113. ‘Shelley Mio, pray let us know how 
you got home the other day with Williams, 
for I fear you must have been out in the bad 
weather, and we are anxious,” &c, 
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circumstances, & asking him such a ques- 
tion was so terrific to me that it was with 
difficulty that I prevented myself from 
going into convulsions—my struggles were 
dreadful—they knocked! at. the door & 
some one called out “chié?’’ it was the 
Guiccioli’s maid— L. B. was in Pisa— 
Hunt was in bed, so I was to see L. B. 
instead of him—This was a great relief to 
me; I'staggered up stairs—the Guiccioli 
came to meet me smiling while I could 
hardly say—“ Where is he—Sapete alcuna 
cosa di Shelley”—They knew nothing— 
he had left Pisa on Sunday—on Monday 
he had sailed—there had been bad weather 
Monday afternoon—more they knew not. 
Both L. B. and the lady have told me since 
—that on that terrific evening I looked 
more like a ghost than a woman—light 
seened to emanate from my features, my 
face was very white—I looked like marble 
—Alas I had risen almost from a bed of 
sickness for this journey —I had _ travelled 
all day—it was now 12 at night—& we 
refusing to rest proceeded to Leghorn— 
not in despair—no, for then we must have 
died, but with sufficient hope to keep up 
the agitation of the spirits which was all 
my life. It was past two in the morning 
when we arrived—They took us to the 
wrong inn—neither Trelawny or Captain 
Roberts were there nor did we exactly 
know where they were so we were 
obliged to wait until daylight. We threw 
ourselves drest on our beds & slept a little 
but at 6 o’clock we went to one or two 
inns to ask for one or the other of 
these gentlemen. We found Roberts at 
the Globe. He came down to us witha 
face which seemed to tell us that the worst 
was true, and here we learned all that had 
occurred during the week they had been 
absent from us, & under what circum- 
stances they had departed on their re- 
turn . Shelley had past most of the 
time a[t] Pisa—arranging the affairs of 
the Hunts—and skrewing L. B.’s mind to 
the sticking place about the journal.2? He 





1 Compare Shelley Memorials, p. 199. ‘* Mrs, 
Shelley, animated by the strength of her 
terrors, proceeded to Pisa (though she had not 
yet recovered from her illness), and, rushing 
into Lord Byron’s room with a face of marble, 
passionately demanded where her husband 
was, Of course his lordship was unable to 
give her any information, and she refused to 
be calmed or comforted. Byron afterwards 
informed Lady Blessington that he never saw 
anything in dramatic tragedy to equal the 
terror of Mrs. Shelley’s appearance on that 
da Na 

: The Literal, 


had found this a difficult task at first but 
at length he had succeeded to his heart's 
content with both points. Mrs. Mason 
said that she saw him in better health and 
spirits than she had ever known him, when 
he took leave of her sunday July 7%, his 
face burnt by the sun, & his heart light 
that he had succeeded in rendering the 
Hunts tolerably comfortable. Edward 
had remained at Leghorn. On Monday 
July 8% during the morning they were 
employed in buying many things—eatables 
&c. for our solitude. There had been a 
thunderstorm early but about noon the 
weather was fine & the wind right fair 
for Lerici—They were impatient to be 
gone. Roberts said, stay until tomorrow 
to see if the weather is settled; & S 
might have staid but Edward was in so 
great an anxiety to reach home—saying 
they would get there in seven hours with 
that wind—that they sailed! S being in 
one of those extravagant fits of good 
spirits in which you have sometimes seen 
him. Roberts went out.to the end of the 
mole and watched them out of sight—they 
sailed at one & went off at the rate of 
about 7 knots—about three— Roberts, 
who was was still on the mole—saw wind 
coming from the Gulph—or rather what 
the Italians call a temporale. Anxious to 
know how the boat w* weather the storm, 
he got leave to go up the tower & with 
the glass discovered them about ten miles 
out at sea, off Via Reggio, they were 
taking in their topsails—‘ The haze. of 
the storm,” he said, ‘‘ hid them from me 
& I saw them no more— When the storm 
cleared I looked again fancying that I 
should see them on their return to us— 
but there was no boat on the sea.” “—This 
then was all we knew, yet we did not 
despair—they might have been driven 
over to Corsica & not knowing the coast 
& gone God knows where. Reports fa- 
voured this belief—it was even said that 
they had been seen in the Gulph—we re- 
solved to return with all possible speed— 
we sent a courier to go from tower to 
tower along the coast to know if any- 
thing had been seen or found, & at 9 A.M. 
we quitted Leghorn—stopped but one 
moment at Pisa & proceeded towards 
Lerici— When at 2 miles from Via Reggio 
we rode down to that town to know if 
they knew anything—here our calamity 
first began to break on us—a little boat & a 





3 «* When the cloud passed onward Roberts 
looked again, and saw every other vessel sail- 
ing on the ocean except their little schooner, 
which had vanished.” —N ote to Poems of 1822. 
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water cask had been found five miles off-— 
they had manufactured a piccolissimalancia 
of thin planks stitched by a shoemaker! 
just to let them run on shore without wet- 
ting themselves as our boat drew four feet 
water.—The description of that found tal- 
lied with this—but then this boat was very 
cumbersome & in bad weather they might 
have been easily led to throw it overboard 
—the cask frightened me most—but the 
same reason might in some sort be given 
for that. I must tell you that Jane & I 
were not now alone. Trelawny accom- 
panied us back to our home. We jour- 
nied on & reached the Magra about $ past 
ten P.M. I cannot describe to you what I 
felt in the first moment when, fording this 
river I felt the water splash about our 
wheels—I was suffocated—I gasped for 
breath—I thought I should have gone into 
convulsions, & I struggled violently that 
Jane might not perceive it—looking down 
the river I saw the two great lights burn- 
ing at the foce—a voice from within me 
seemed to cry aloud that is his grave. 
After passing the river I gradually re- 
covered. Arriving at Lerici we were 
obliged to cross our little bay in a boat— 
San Arenzo was illuminated for a festa— 
what a scene—the waving sea—the sci- 
rocco wind—the lights of the town to- 
wards which we rowed —& our own 
desolate hearts — that coloured all with 
a shroud—we landed; nothing had been 
heard of them. This was Saturday July 
13, & thus we waited until Thursday 
July 25**2 thrown about by hope and fear. 





1 There are still recollections of this shoe- 
maker's boat at Lerici. In the Note on Poems 
of 1822 Mrs. Shelley refers to ‘‘a boat of 
canvas and reeds,” built by Shelley and 
Williams for this pi Trelawny (vol. i., 
p. 152) describes the building of the wicker 
and canvas boat very circumstantially. There 
would thus seem to have been two of these 
skiffs at Lerici,—indeed three unless Medwin 
was characteristically inaccurate.on this point ; 
for he says (Shelley Papers, p..91, and Life, 
vol. ii, p. 309) that a skiff which he saw in 
the basement of Casa Magni in August, 1822, 
was the same which his friends had on the 
Serchio. 

? From Claire’s letter to Leigh Hunt, given 
further on, it seems that already on the 14th 
Roberts had heard that the bodies were ‘‘ found 
three miles from Via Reggio.” This is curiously 
circumstantial for a mere variant of the 
rumour Taaffe had heard by the 20th (see his 
letter to Lord Byron further on) ; but 1 find no 
reason for doubting that the 22nd was actually 
the day on which the bodies were thrown up, 
as indicated in the Shelley Memorials, p. 200. 


We sent messengers along the coast to- 
wards Genoa and to Via Reggio—nothing 
had been found more than the Jlancetia ; 
reports were brought us—we hoped — & 
yet to tell you all the agony we endured 
during those 12 days would be to make 
you conceive a universe of pain—each 
moment intolerable & giving place to 
one still worse. The people of the 
country too added to one’s discomfort— 
they are like wild savages—on festas the 
men & women & children in different 
bands—the sexes always separate—pass 
the whole night in dancing on the sands 
close to our door running into the sea then 
back again and screaming all the time one 
perpetual air—the most detestable in the 
world—then the scirocco perpetually blew 
& the sea for ever moaned their dirge. 
On thursday 25“ Trelawny left us to go 
to Leghorn to see what was doing or what 
could be done. On friday I was very ill 
but as evening came on I said to Jane— 
“ Tf anything had been found on the coast 
Trelawny would have returned to let us 
know. He has not returned so I hope.’’ 
About 7 o’clock P.M. he did return—all was 
over—all was quiet now, they had been 
found washed on shore—Well all this was 
to be endured. 

Well what more have Ito say? The 
next day we returned to Pisa and here 
we are still—days pass away—one after 
another—& we live thus. We are all to- 
gether—we shall quit Italy together. Jane 
must proceed to London—if letters do not 
alter my views I shall remain in Paris.— 
Thus we live—seeing the Hunts now & 
then. Poor Hunt has suffered terribly as 
you may guess. Lord Byron is very kind 
to me & comes with the Guiccioli to see 
me often. To day—this day—the sun 
shining in the sky—they are gone to the 
desolate sea-coast to perform the last 
offices to their earthly remains,‘ Hunt, 





8 Twice a week, Mrs. Shelley says in her 
next letter to Mrs. Gisborne, written on the 
10th of September, 1822 (Shelley Memorials). 
By December the visits had decreased in 
frequency to once a month.—See the last 
letter to Claire in this series, 

4 In a subsequent letter to Mrs. Gisborne 
(Shelley. Memorials, p.. 209), Mrs. Shelley 
says, referring to this “if ee 
that on that day (Aug. 15) they had gone to 
perform the last offices for him; however, I 
erred in this, for on that day those of Edward 
were alone fulfilled, and they returned on the 
16th to celebrate Shelley’s.” Trelawny (vol. i. 
p. 204) says :—‘*‘ On the 13th of August, 1822, 
I went on board the Bolivar,” &c. ; and the 
narrative goes on to show that Williams was 
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L. B. & Trelawny. The quarantine laws 
would not permit us to remove them 
sooner—& now only on condition that 
we burn them to ashes.4 That I do not 
dislike—His rest shall be at Rome beside 
my child—where one day I also shall join 
them—Adonais is not Keats's it is his own 
elegy—he bids you there go to Rome—I 
have seen the spot where he now lies— 
the sticks that mark the spot where the 
sands cover him—he shall not be there it 
is too near Via Reggio—they are now 
about this fearful office—& I live! One 
more circumstance I will mention. As I 
said he took leave of Mrs. Mason in high 
spirits on Sunday—‘Never” said she 
“did I see him look happier than the last 
glance I had of his countenance.’ On 
Monday he was lost—on Monday night 
she dreamt that she was somewhere—she 
knew not where & he came looking very 
pale & fearfully melancholy—she said to 
him—“ You look ill, you are tired, sit 
down & eat.” “No” he replied, “I 
shall never eat more,I have not a soldo 
left in the world.” —** Nonsense” said she, 
“this is no inn—you need not pay’’— 
* perhaps,” he answered, “it is the worse 
for that.” Then she awoke & going to 
sleep again she dreamt that my Percy was 
dead & she awoke crying bitterly—so 
bitterly & felt so miserable—that she said 
to herself—“ why if the littie boy should 
die I should not feel it in this manner.” 
She was so struck with these dreams that 
she mentioned them to her servant the 
next day—saying she hoped all was well 
with us. 

Well here is my story—the last story I 
shall have to tell—all that might have 
been bright in my life is now despoiled 
—I shall live to improve myself to take 
care of my child & render myself worthy 
to joinhim. Soon my weary pilgrim- 
age will begin—I rest now—but soon I 
must leave Italy—& then—there is an 
end of all but despair. Adieu. I hope 
you are well and happy. I have an 
idea that while he was at Pisa that he 
received a letter from you that I have 
never seen—so not knowing where to 


burnt the day after this embarkation, Shelley 
the day after that. Is “13th” a misprint for 
“14th?” 

1 This has an important bearing on a matter 
in controversy,—why they were burnt, leaving 
a doubt whether the burning spoken of in 
1839 (Poetical Works, vol. iv., note, p. 234), 
as a condition of the quarantine law was not a 
matter upon which Mrs. Shelley’s memory 
had betrayed her. 


direct I shall send this letter to Peacock— 
I shall send it open—he may be glad to 
read it. 
Yours ever truly, 
Mary W. S. 
Pisa, August 15, 1822. 


I shall probably write to you soon 
again. I have left out a material circum- 
stance—a fishing boat saw them go down 
—It was about 4 in the afternoon—they 
saw. the boy at mast head, when baffling 
winds struck the sails—they had looked 
away a moment & looking again the boat 
was gone—This is their story but there is 
little down [sic, but qy. doubt ?] that these 
men might have saved them, at least 
Edward who could swim. They c* not 
they said get near her—but 3 quarters of 
an hour after passed over the spot where 
they had seen her—they protested no 
wreck of her was visible, but Roberts 
going on board their boat found several 
spars belonging to her.—perhaps they let 
them perish to obtain these. Trelawny 
thinks he can get her up, since another 
fisherman thinks that he has found the 
spot where she lies, having drifted near 
shore. T. does this to know perhaps the 
cause of her wreck—but I care little 
about it. 


Perhaps that is the wisest view to 
take of the matter; and yet we can 
hardly help caring a good deal to know 
the truth. However, nothing fresh 
has transpired since Mr. Garnett re- 
sumed in June, 1878, the evidence for 
and against the piratical theory, and 
returned an open verdict. It would 
be interesting to know whether Mr. 
Gisborne forgot to copy the postscript 
before the letter was sent on to God- 
win: such an omission would account 
for Mr. Garnett’s not having brought 
forward this very important evidence 
of Roberts’s. Trelawny narrates (vol. 
i. p. 188) how his Genoese mate spied 
an oar thought to have belonged to 
the Don Juan on board a fishing-boat ; 
but the “several spars belonging to 
her” (not merely thought to have be- 
longed to her) discovered by Roberts 
correspond curiously with Trelawny’s 
letter of the 27th of December, 1875, 
to the Times, except that in that letter 
it is the Genoese mate who is again 
referred to : “ The Genoese said, ‘ Why, 
there are some of her spars on board 
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you,’ pointing to an English oar, ‘that 
belongs to her.’ This they all denied.” 
Is it possible that Trelawny’s memory 
after fifty-three years failed to dis- 
criminate between the Genoese mate’s 
suspicion and Roberts’s certainty? It 
seems hardly likely that Mrs. Shelley’s 
particular record, written at the time, 
can be inaccurate, 

Readers of the present article will 
doubtless all remember the somewhat 
graceless figure cut by one Taaffe 
in the accounts of the fracas with a 
dragoon at Pisa, and how that gentle- 
man’s blundering sense of wounded 
honour nearly cost Shelley his life, and 
earned for him at the hand of Mrs. 
Williams the nickname of “ False 
Taaffe.” Mr. Garnett, remarking 
that “Taaffe seems to have been the 
common butt of the Pisan circle” 
(Fortnightly, June, 1878, p. 852), hints 
at a romantic antecedent history too 
voluminous for relation in an article 
on Shelley ; but he does not add that 
the relation would not redound to the 
Irish hero’s credit. The history may be 
allowed to slumber in oblivion with 
Mr. Taaffe’s translation of Dante, re- 
puted to contain the line, “I Mantuan, 
capering, squalid, squalling,” and 
forming the subject of two remarkable 
letters of Shelley to Ollier, extant, 
but unpublished. The following letter 
to Byron, however, is creditable to 
our Pisan “butt”; and it affords an 
interesting example of the busyness 
of rumour : 


TAAFFE io Byron. 
[20 July, 1822.] 


My pear Lorp Byron,— 

This moment have I heard 
the most frightful report with regard to 
Mr. and Mrs. Shelley—that they have been 
lost at sea. The details related are hor- 
ribly particular: but it is these that make 
me hope the whole an invention (I have 
heard so many untruths lately!) for they 
say that the proof of the tidings being 
true is that a young female was found on 
the shore much disfigured but still recog- 
nized as Mrs. Shelley and that this hap- 
pened many days ago, Now Mrs. Shelley 
was not in Leghorn at all but with Mrs. 
Williams at Spezzia when I left Pisa. It 
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was only Shelley himself and Williams 
(of whom no one says anything) that 
were in Leghorn. There would have 
been hardly time for them to have re- 
turned to Spezzia ; and for Shelley & Mrs. 
Shelley to have come back to Leghorn 
and be drowned returning back again from 
Leghorn several days ago. In fine I believe 
this to be a malicious invention or at least 
what I hate an ill-timed improper practical 
jest: but still I cannot rest till I am 
assured it is so. I certainly would not 
trouble your Lordship, did I know who 
else to write to. But it requires so many 
days to have an answer from Spezzia 
itself ; that I hope that and the horrid 
nature of this report will excuse me re- 
questing you will in some way or other 
have me informed of the truth of the 
matter by return of post. I wrote to you 
twice lately, once by Mr. Dawkins and 
in the course of the week by post As 
the latter contained the representation of 
M. de Monbel the Austrian Minister (and 
indeed being therefore almost official) I 
am very solicitous to know that it reached 
your Lordship’s hands safely. 
I have the honour to be, 
Yours truly, 
J. TAAFFE JUN* 


Saturday, July 20, 1822, FLoRENcE. 


It will be observed that this letter 
is dated two days before the day on 
which the bodies are reputed to have 
been actually found. The next letter 
is undated but for the words Friday 
evening ; and it is not quite certain on 
which Friday it was written. Slow as 
postal operations were in those days, 
it seems unlikely that Roberts’s letter 
of the 15th would only be delivered 
on the 26th, while Hunt’s of the 9th 
arrived on the 12th. Perhaps we must 
assume that Trelawny left Casa Magni 
on Thursday the 18th as well as on 
Thursday the 25th, “ to go to Leghorn 
to see what was doing.” His own 
brief account is that during the many 
days of suspense he “patrolled the 
coast with the coastguard.” 


Miss Ciairmont fo LeicH Hunt. 
[19 or 26 July, 1822.] 
Friday Evening. 
My pear Sir, 
M: Trelawny went for 
Livorno last night—there came this after- 
noon a letter to him from Captain Roberts 
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—he had left orders with Mary that she 
might open it; I did not allow her to see 
it—he writes there is no hope but they 
are lost and their bodies found 3 miles 
from Via Reggio; this letter is dated 
July 15%, and says he had heard this 
news July 14%, Outside the letter he has 
added—I am now on my way to Via 
Reggio to ascertain the facts or no facts 
contained in my letter. This then implies 
that he doubts and as I also doubt the 
report because we had a letter from the 
Captain of the Port at Via Reggio July 
15" later than when M* Roberts writes 
to say nothing had been found ; for this 
reason I have not shewn his letter either 
to Mary or M™ Williams—how can I? 
even if it were true ? 

I pray you to answer this by return of 
my messenger. I assure you I cannot 
break it to them, nor is my spirit weak- 
ened as it is from constant suffering 
capable of giving them consolation, or 
protecting them from the first burst of 
their despair. I entreat you, to give me 
some counsel, or to arrange some method 
by which they may know it. I know not 
what further to add except that their case 
is desperate in every respect, and Death 
would be the greatest kindness to us all. 

Ever your sincere friend, 
CLAIRE. 


Reserving for another occasion any 
comment on the writer’s allusion to her 
own sufferings, I pass to two expres- 
sions of regret from literary men. 


“Barry CoRNwALL” to Mr. Cuarves 
OLLIER. 
(Postmark, Aug. 14, 1822.] 

Blackheath. 

Tuesday evening. 

My peak Sir,— 

If possible I will come to 
town to-morrow afternoon—I need not 
say that I shall be happy to take Charles 
Lamb by the hand, or to see you—If I 
should not come excuse me. 

That cursed Gulph of Spezzia was never 
80 rich before. If there grow not a har- 
mony on its waters, the imagination of 
men will be dull indeed. Shelley is a 
grievous loss to all lovers of true poetry,— 
of which however there are not so many. 
They were a scarce breed originally & the 
influx of parish business (like a wet season) 
has quenched the admiration of some—but 
we hope for better days—for old days. 

Yours truly, 

B. W. Procrer. 


Did you ever write to or see Mr, 
Wainwright ? 


To Mr. Charles Ollier, Public Library, 
Vere Street, Bond Street. 


For Procter’s reasons for inquiring 
about Wainwright, the curious reader 
is referred to the poet's autobiography 
and recollections of literary men. 
About the same date as that of the 
foregoing letter Charles Lamb ad- 
dressed one to Mr. Charles Ollier on 
indifferent subjects, but having a most 
curious and characteristic postscript 
on the present topic :— 


“ T have been in France, 
I have eaten frogs, 
Poor Percy Bishe !” 


The two following letters from Mrs. 
Shelley are of consequence in com- 
pleting the record of the early days of 
her widowhood :— 


Mrs. SHELLEY to Miss CLAIRMONT. 
[15 September, 1822.] 
My pear CLAIRe,— 

I do not wonder that 
you were & are melancholy—or that the 
excess of that feeling should oppress you. 
Great God ! what we have gone through— 
what variety of care and misery, all closed 
now in blackest night. And I—am I not 
melancholy ?—here in this busy hateful 
Genoa where nothing speaks to me of 
him, except the sea, which is his murderer, 
—well I shall have his books & manu- 
scripts & in those I shall live & from the 
study of those I do expect some instants 
of content. In solitude my imagination 
& ever moving thoughts may afford me 
some seconds of exaltation that may 
render me both happier here & more 
worthy of him hereafter. Such as I felt 
walking up a mountain by myself at sun- 
rise during my journey—when the rocks 
looked black about me & a white mist 
concealed all but them—I thought then 
that thinking of him and exciting my 
mind my days might pass in a kind of 
peace—but these thoughts are so fleeting— 
& then I expect unhappiness alone from 
all the worldly part of my life—from my 
intercourse with human beings—I know 
that that will bring nothing but unhappi- 
ness tome. If indeed I except Trelawny 
who appears so truly generous & kind. 

But [ will not talk of myself. You 
have enough to annoy & make you miser- 
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able—& in nothing can I assist you. 
But I do hope that you will find Germany 
better suited to you in every way than 
Italy—& that you will make friends— 
& more than all, become really attached 
to some one there. 

I wish when I was in Pisa that you had 
said that you thought you should be short 
of money & I would have left you more— 
but you seemed to think 150 francessoni 
plenty.—I would not go on with Goéthe 
[sic] except with a fixed price per sheet 
to be regularly paid—& that price not less 
than five guineas—Make this be under- 
stood fully through Hunt before you go 
& then I will take care that you get the 
money—but if you not [sic] fix it, then I 
cannot manage so well. 

You are going to Vienna, how anxiously 
do I hope to find peace—I do not hope to 
find it here—Genoa has a bad atmosphere 
for me I fear, & nothing but the horror 
of being a burthen to my family prevents 
my accompanying Jane—If I had any 
fixed income I would go at least to Paris? 
— I shall go the moment I have one. 

Adieu my dear Claire, write to me often 
as I shall to you, 

Affectionately yours, 
Mary W. S$. 

Pisa, Sept” 15, 1822. 

I cannot get your German dictionary 
now since I must have packed it in my 
great case of books—but I will send it by 
the first opportunity. 


May one be permitted to speculate 
whether the German dictionary here 
referred to was one of those migratory 
books so well known to all owners of 
libraries? Among the great mass of 
letters and papers in my possession, 
is aremarkable letter to Claire (written 
from the Gisbornes’ house at Livorno) 
in which Shelley playfully refers to 
Mrs, Gisborne’s German dictionary, 
whereon he proposes to lay violent 
hands for Claire. This act is projected 
asa sort of reprisal for certain out- 
standing debts in connexion with the 
unlucky steamboat scheme in which 
Shelley’s money had supported the en- 
gineering talents of Henry Reveley, 
Mrs. Gisborne’s son by her first mar- 
riage. The poet does not appear to 

1 This intention was carried out the follow- 
ing summer, when we find Mrs. Shelley 
writing from Paris. (See Fortnightly Review 
for June 1878, p. 857.) 


have taken his losses on that scheme 
quite as calmly as we have been ac- 
customed to suppose ; for he refers to 
his money, not without tartness, as 
being “as irretrievable as Henry’s 
character.” 

The next letter from Mrs. Shelley 
gives us an insight into some of the 
details which tended to embitter her 
sufferings :— 

Mrs. SHELLEY fo Miss CLAIRMONT. 
[20 December, 1822.] 

My beak CLAIRE, 

I have delayed writing to 
you so long for two reasons. First, I 
have every day expected to hear from 
you, and secondly 1 wished to hear some- 
thing decisive from England to communi- 
cate to you. But I have waited in vain 
for both these things. You do not write 
—and I begin to despair of ever hearing 
from you again. A few words will tell 
you all that has been done in England. 
When I wrote to you last I think that I 
told you that L. B. * had written to Hanson 
bidding him call upon Whitton. Hanson 
wrote to Whitton desiring an interview 
which W. declined requesting H. to make 
his application by letter; which H. has 
done—& I know no more. This does not 
look like an absolute refusal—but Sir T.* 
is so capricious that we cannot trust to 
appearances. 

And now the chapter about myself is 
finished, for what can I say of my present 
life. The weather is bitterly cold with a 
sharp wind—very unlike dear—Carissima 
Pisa—but soft airs and balmy gales are 
not the attributes of Genoa—which place 
I daily & duly join Marianne‘ in detest- 
ing. There is but one fireplace in the 
house—& although people have been for 
a month putting up a stove in my room, 
it smokes too much to permit of its being 
lighted. So I am obliged to pass the 
greater part of my time in Hunt's sitting 





2 It has been frequently asked why Mrs, 
Shelley called Byron ‘‘ Albé.” I have not 
come upon any express explanation ; but see- 
ing that the letters L. B. constantly stand for 
his name in Shelley’s, Mrs. Shelley’s, and 
Claire’s letters, and that Claire sometimes 
writes of him as ‘* Albi,” I conclude the name 
is a corruption or approximation of the letters 
L. B, as pronounced by our English people in 
Italy. 

3'Sir Timothy Shelley: Whitton was his 
lawyer. 

* Mrs, Leigh Hunt. 
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room, which is as you may guess the an- 
nihilation of study—& even of pleasure 
to a great degree. _ for after all Hunt does 
not like me ;! it is both our faults & I do 
not blame him, but so it is. I rise at nine, 
breakfast work read and if I can at all 
indure the cold, copy my Shelley's MSS. 
in my own room & if possible walk before 
dinner—After that I work—read Greek 
&c till ten when Hunt & Marianne go to 
bed. ThenI am alone. Then the stream 
of thought which has struggled against its 
argine all through the busy day, makes a 
piena, and sorrow, & memory and imagina- 
tion—despair—& hope in despair are the 
winds & currents that impel it. I am 
alone & myself—And then I begin to say 
—as I ever feel—“ How I hate life! 
What a mockery it is to rise, to walk, 
to feed & then go to rest & in all this a 
statue might do my part. One thing alone 
may or can awake me, & that is study the 
rest is all nothing.’”—And so it is !—I am 
silent & serious. Absorbed in my own 
thoughts—What am I[ then in this world, 
if my spirit live not to learn & to become 
better—that is the whole of my destiny, I 
look to nothing else. For I dare not look 
to my little darling other than as—not the 
sword of Damocles—that is a wrong simile 
—or to a wrecked seaman’s plank—true he 
stands, & only he, between me & the sea 
of eternity but I long for that plunge—no 
I fear for him, pain disappointment—all 
—all fear. 

You see how it is—It is near eleven & 
my good friends repose—this is the hour 
when I can think unobtruded upon and 
these thoughts, malgré moi will stain this 
paper. But then, my dear Claire, I have 
nothing else except my nothingless® self 
to talk about. You have doubtless heard 
from Jane & I have heard from no one 
else. I see no one. The Guiccioli and 
L, B. once a month. Trelawny seldom, & 
he is on the eve of his departure for Leg- 
horn. All as yet wears a tranquil appear- 
ance with regard to Gabrielle. W. is still 
here—& they go out no where. This is 
the list of my out door acquaintances, I 
see no other human face. 


1 Presumably a temporary impression arising 
from passing differences. That there were 
very great incompatibilities of disposition I 
know from other sources ; but that Hunt’s re- 
gard was soon substantially restored we learn 
from the letters of July 30 and August 13, 
1823, given by Mr, Garnett in The Fortnightly 
Review for June, 1878 (p. 857). 

? This curious onl should probably be 
read as an equivalent for less than nothing. 


Marianne suffers during this dreadfully 
cold weather, but less than I should have 
supposed. The children are all well. So 
also is my Perey—poor little darling—they 
all scold him because he speaks loud a 
I'Italien—people love to, nay they seem 
to exist on, finding fault with others—but 
I have no right to complain—& this un- 
lucky stove is the sole source of all my 
dispiacere ; if I had that I should not teaze 
any. one or any one me, or my only one— 
but after all these are trifles; I have sent 
for another Engeniere and I hope before 
many days are elapsed to retire as before 
to my hole. 

I have again delayed finishing this letter 
waiting for letters from England—that I 
might not send you one so barren of all 
intelligence. but I have had none. And 
nothing new has happened except Tre- 
lawny’s departure for Leghorn so that 
our days are more monotonous than ever. 
The weather is drearily cold & an 
eternal north east whistles through every 
crevice. Percy however is far better in 
this cold than in summer—he is warmly 
clothed—& gets on. 

Adieu Pray write. My love to Charles.* 
I am ashamed that I do not write to him 
but I have only an old story to repeat— 
& this letter tells that. 

Affectionately yours, 
Mary SHELLEY. 
Dec’. 20% 1822. 


The two foregoing letters were writ- 
ten during the interval between the cre- 
mation of Shelley and the first burial 
of his ashes. It will be remembered 
that Trelawny placed the ashes ina 
box on the 15th or 16th of August, 
and took the box on board the 
Bolivar (vol. i, p. 213); that on 
reaching Leghorn he consigned it to 
‘our consul at Rome, Mr. Freeborn ” ; 
and that Mr. Freeborn, though re- 
quested to keep the box till Trelawny’s 
arrival, was “obliged to inter the 
ashes with the usual ceremonies in the 
Protestant burying-place” (vol. ii, 
p. 1). 

In this connexion, fixing dates 
that indicate how long the poet’s 
ashes were travelling about before 
their interment at Rome, there are 
some interesting passages in a series 
of letters addressed by Joseph Severn 


3 Charles Clairmont, Claire’s brother, for- 
merly one of the Godwin household, 
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to Charles Brown, from which copious 
extracts where published in the Athe- 
neum of the 23rd and 30th of August, 
1879. On the lst of January, 1822, 
Severn had imparted to Brown his 
views on the ‘‘Monody on Keats” 
which had reached him, presumably, 
after Shelley’s letter of the 29th of 
November, 1821. Severn complained 
of the absence of “balancing of lights 
and shades”’ in Adonais, and found in 
it a “want of repose.’’ How little 
did he think that -he would be expect- 
ing the ashes of the poet in the course 
of that year! On the 26th of October 
he writes of some “German artists 
and poets” who had seemed much 
affected by his “recital of Keats’s 
fate—and of Shelley's too;” and further 
on in the same letter, ‘“‘I have not 
heard of Shelly's [sic, always] ashes— 
how shall I do? Tell me on this 
point, and you shall find me apt.” 
On the 7th of December, 1822, he 
writes: “Poor Shelly's ashes have 
arrived. When I get out I will con- 
duct them to the grave, with the 
respect due to the friend of Keats. 
I have not yet heard from Hunt or 
Lord Murray.” And on the 21st of 
January, 1823, he tells Brown he has 
just returned from Shelley’s grave, 
giving details of much interest. He 
relates the well-known circumstance 
that, the old ground where Shelley's 
son William was buried being closed, 
the poet’s ashes had to be buried in 
the new ground; tells that it was 
therefore determined to exhume the 
child’s body and bury it with the 
father’s ashes ; and adds that on dig- 
ging below William’s gravestone they 
found a “skeleton of 5} feet,” and 
abandoned the search rather than 
disturb any more graves. The box 
in which Trelawny had deposited the 
ashes was placed in a coffin, “and 
it was done,” says Severn, “ altogether 
as by the hands of friends.” How 
(but not when) Trelawny on arriving 
at Rome dug up the box of ashes and 
deposited it in another grave, is told 
by him in vol. ii. p. 2. This second 
burial seems to have taken place about 


the beginning of April, 1823, and 
Severn appears to have assisted at it 
also. 

In the letter of the 21st of January, 
Severn states the names of those who 
were present at the interment of the 
ashes —“‘General Cockburn, Sir C. 
Sykes, Messrs. Kirkup, Westmacott, 
Scoles, Freeborn, and the Revs. W. 
Cook and Burgess.” It would be 
very interesting to know which of 
these gentlemen Medwin refers to at 
p. 311, vol. ii. of his Life of Shelley, 
where we read, “A friend of mine, 
himself no mean poet, and who wrote 
an elegy on Shelley worthy of a place 
here, and whose position in life gave 
him some weight, exerted himself, and 
successfully, in smoothing the diffi- 
culty; and a day was fixed for the 
interment.” This friend was evidently 
one of the persons present at the cere- 
mony, for Medwin gives his account 
of it, but not the “elegy.” The pre- 
sence of some of the gentlemen enume- 
rated by Severn appears to have called 
forth expressions of gratitude from 
Leigh Hunt, and I subjoin two replies. 


Seymour Kirkup to Leicu Hunt. 


Rome, June 8, 1823. 

Sir,— 

Your letter has gratified me much, 
& I am as proud of your addressing to 
me this mark of delicate regard for the 
memory of your Friend, as I was of an 
opportunity (sad as it was) of shewing my 
respect for his character—I have been a 
witness, at a distance, of the bitterness 
of heart which M* Shelley’s enemies have 
shewn — Enemies of opinion— But he 
enjoyed the affection of a small knot of 
real Friends, whose greatest consolation 
must be in reflecting that they rendered 
his short & valuable existence a happy 
one— 

I am grateful to my Friend M* Severn 
for making my name known to you, & I 
hope if ever we meet, to have the pleasure 
of assuring you in person of the esteem 
with which I have the Honour to be, 

Sir— 
Your very faithful servant, 
Seymour Kirkvr. 
To 
LeicH Hunt, Esq? 
By favour of J. Severn, Esq. 
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Siz. Gzo. Cockpurn to Leigh Hunt. 
Rome, 14% June, 1823. 

Dear Siz,— 

I only received your letter of 8% 
April a few days ago: it was brought to 
me by a man apparently a Vetturino, who 
was (what is uncommon in this country )— 
very drunk, so much so that he could 
scarcely speak.—& could not, or would 
not tell where he got it. 

As you mentioned on cover, by favor of 
Mr Severn, I immediately endeavoured to 
find him out, & atter much enquiry 
heard from M* Freeborne, that he had 
left Rome. 

So far to acct for not answering your 
letter sooner. In respect to M™ Shelley it 
was by accident I heard that his remains 
were sent to Rome for interment; & I did 
not hesitate a moment, (tho I only knew 
him by character) to pay that attention to 
his memory, which in my opinion his cha- 
racter & genius demanded.— 

I am sorry to observe that tho more than 
300 English [were] here at the time—few 
attended, but many I dare say knew no- 
thing of the circumstance, & several I 
believe evoided it wilfully ;—on bigoted, or 
political motives.—Had I had any autho- 
rity, I should have put the remains into an 
urn (a 2 guinea affair) this however may 
still be done if his family chuse it. I have 
only to add that you estimate this little 
attention much too highly— 

I have the honor to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obed* ser”: 
G. CockBuURN. 


“The funeral,” says Medwin (did. ) 
“was attended by most of the English 
still lingering in the metropolis of the 


world’”’—a statement characteristically 
at variance with the foregoing record 
of an eye-witness. 

Trelawny’s suspicion (vol. ii. p. 243) 
that the ashes of Shelley had been 
removed from the place where he and 
Severn finally deposited them was not 
unnatural, having regard to the un- 
abiding character of two previous 
burials. The first burial, under qua- 
rantine regulations, at Via Reggio, 
was of course not satisfactory to any 
one; but the restless fate that pur- 
sued the poet after the classic cere- 
mony on the sea-shore had reduced to 
ashes what the sea had spared of his 
remains, is in curious consonance with 
his life, and with the ceaseless burials 
and unburials that have found place in 
regard to the records of his life. One 
prefers to think, with Mr. Garnett, 
that the ashes have not been removed 
from their appropriate proximity to 
the remains of William Shelley and 
Keats, and to that “keen pyramid 
with wedge sublime,” whereof the 
living Shelley sang. But if they have 
been moved, it behoves those who 
have any clue to the perpetration of 
such an act and to its sequel, to follow 
the matter up; and none who value 
the honour of England should rest until 
the ashes of England's greatest lyric 
poet be duly deposited in the only fit 
place in England for such sacred 
relics, 


Ii, Buxton Forman. 
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DR. CHANNING, THE ABOLITIONIST. 


Tue Unitarian body in the new and 
old world have just been celebrating 
the centenary of Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, whom they claim as one of 
their greater prophets. That claim 
has been often challenged, and it must 
be allowed that to the average way- 
farer the difficulty of differencing 
Channing from the best type of Chris- 
tian known to us in these latter days 
is a very serious one. However, as he 
was bred in that Church, and never 
formally withdrew from it, the Uni- 
tarians have, on the whole, a better 
right than any others to seize on the 
oceasion for bringing him and his 
testimony once again prominently 
before us, and deserve the thanks of 
all friends of human progress for 
having done so with excellent taste, 
and no little success. His life and 
work were many-sided, and well worth 
study on all sides, but my purpose is 
to touch on one only, and to speak of 
him in his relations to that small band 
of men and women who, to my mind, 
have earned the highest place as bene- 
factors of our race in this strange and 
eventful century—to whom the seeker 
for heroic and Christian lives, for the 
simplest, the truest, the bravest followers 
of the Son of Man, will find his 
highest examples—the Abolitionists of 
New England. I do not forget, I 
am proud always to remember, that 
Old England led the way, and that the 
struggle here too was one which tried 
men’s hearts and reins. But honour 
to whom honour is due! And if we 
will try to think what our anti-slavery 
movement would have been, had our 
800,000 slaves been scattered over the 
southern counties of England, instead of 
over islands thousands of miles away, 
and had belonged by law to the noble- 
men and squires in those counties more 
strictly than their rabbits and hares 
belong to them under our game laws, 
we shall have little hesitation, I think, 
in yielding freely the foremost place to 


the group of New Englanders amongst 
whom Channing stood out a noteworthy 
figure, in some respects undoubtedly 
the most noteworthy of all. 

Yes, as Mr. Lowell sings— 


“ All honour and praise to the women and 


men 

Who spoke out for the dumb and the 

down-trodden then. 

I need not to name them—already for 

each 

I see history preparing the statue and 

niche. 

They were harsh; but shall you be so 

shocked at hard words 

Who have beaten your pruning-hooks 

up into swords? . . 

You needn’t look shy at your sisters 

and brothers 

Who stabbed with sharp words for the 

freedom of others— 

No, a wreath, twine a wreath, for the 

loyal and true 

Who, for sake of the many, dared stand 

with the few.” 

This defence, which he who was to 
become one of their most powerful 
voices here finds himself driven to 
make for the harshness of the aboli- 
tionists, was never needed for Channing ; 
and it is for this reason that I have 
referred to him as perhaps the most 
noteworthy of them all. For in all the 
excitement of a controversy which he 
felt to be for the life itself, and to be 
going down to the roots of things; 
when the religious and respectable 
world shrank from the side of the 
teacher they had pretended to love and 
honour for thirty years; when the 
finger of hatred and scorn was pointed 
at him in the most influential journals 
as the fomenter of revolution and the 
associate of felons and fanatics—no 
word ever fell from his lips or pen 
which was not weighted with con- 
sideration for, and sympathy with, his 
enemies, and generous allowance for the 
difficulties of the Southern slave-owner. 
In his first great anti-slavery manifesto— 
his letter to H. Clay on the annexation 
of Texas—he speaks of his own early 
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residence in the South, and his life-long 
attachment to them in these words: 
“There is something singularly capti- 
vating in the unbounded hospitality, 
the impulsive generosity, the carelessness 
for the future, the frank, open manners, 
the buoyant spirit and courage, which 
marks the people”; and from this at- 
titude he never swerved in later years, 
when the contest had become most 
envenomed, 

“ Hitherto the Christian world has 
made very little progress in the divine 
art of assailing and overcoming evil,” 
was one of his sayings; and it was 
with scrupulous care that he strove to 
set some example of the divine method 
in the great controversy of his own time. 

Let me now, as briefly as possible, 
recall the position of the question in 
1830. The struggle in England was 
drawing toanend. Those of us who are 
old enough will recollect those days— 
how children were brought up to use 
no sugar, and to give every penny they 
could call their own for the cause of the 
slave; when grown men and women 
were spending themselves freely for the 
same cause: how the time was one of 
bright hope and enthusiastic work ! for 
the goal was full in view. On the Ist 
of August, 1834, the Act passed, and 
emancipation was a fact. 

In the United States it was far other- 
wise, There year by year the prospect 
was growing darker, and the clouds 
were gathering. The Southern tone had 
changed under the strain of the im- 
mense development of the cotton trade. 
Instead of lamenting slavery as an evil 
inheritance from their fathers, which 
was to be curtailed by every prudent 
method, and finally extinguished, 
Calhoun and the other Southern leaders 
were now openly proclaiming it to be 
the true condition of the labourer, and 
the mainstay of Christian society. They 
were looking round eagerly for new 
slave states to balance the steady in- 
crease of free states in the North, and 
by savage word and savage act were 
challenging and trying to stamp out 
every attempt to interfere with their 
domestic institution. 

Their challenge had been at last for- 


mally accepted, and the gauge of battle 
taken up in deadly earnest. It was in 
this winter of 1830-1 that Garrison, 
the immortal journeyman printer, by 
extraordinary self-denial and energy, got 
out the first number of the Liberator, 
declaring slavery to be a “ league with 
death and covenant with hell,” and 
pledging himself and his friends to war 
with it to the bitter end. Their watch- 
word was—uncompromising, immediate 
emancipation. 

It was in this same winter that 
Channing went to spend some months 
at St. Croix. He had not been in a 
slave state since his boyhood, and he 
returned with all his old impressions 
confirmed and strengthened. Slavery 
he felt to be even a greater curse to the 
world than he had always proclaimed 
it, and so he preached on his return 
to New England. At the same time 
without joining them openly he showed 
much interest in the work of Gar- 
rison and the uncompromising party, 
pleading for them that “ deeply moved 
souls will speak strongly, and ought to 
speak, so as to move and shake nations.” 
No wonder that they turned eagerly to 
him in the hope that he would come 
forward and lead their attack. But 
for the moment this could not be. 
The temper of the combatants, waxing 
fiercer day by day, was a barrier which 
he could not cross as yet, and no doubt 
the social ostracism—so formidable to 
one who fora generation had stood fore- 
most amongst those whom his country- 
men delighted to honour — weighed 
somewhat with him. He could defend 
the abolitionists as “men moved by a 
passionate devotion to truth and free- 
dom,” which led them to speak «“ with 
an indignant energy which ought not 
to be measured by the standard of 
ordinary times ;” but join them at once 
he could not. 

And they in their disappointment 
were almost ready to denounce him as 
one of those New England recreants who 
are addressed in the first stirring appeal 
of Hosea Biglow to his Massachusetts 
fellow citizens :— 

“ Wall, go ‘long to help ’em stealin’, 
Bigger pens to cram with slaves, 
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Help the men that’s ollers dealin’ 
Insults on your fathers’ graves ; 

Help the strong to grind the feeble, 
Help the many agin the few ; 

Help the men that cal] your people 

White-washed slaves and peddlin’ 
crew!” 


The question whether Channing would 
have done well to join the abolitionists 
in these early days will always remain 
fairly debateable, and will be settled by 
each of us according to the strength of 
his own fighting instinct. Those who 
blame him for delaying can at any rate 
call himself as a witness on their side. 
For when at the end of 1834 the Rev. 
Samuel May, general agent of the 
Boston Anti-Slavery Society, in answer 
to Channing’s expostulations as to the 
harshness and violence of their lan- 
guage, and the heat and onesidedness of 
the abolitionist meetings, turned upon 
him with—‘ Why then have you left the 
movement in young and inexperienced 
bands? Why, sir, have you not moved 
—why have you not spoken before ?”’ 
Channing, after a pause, replied in his 
kindest tones, “Brother May, I ac- 
knowledge the justice of your reproof. 
I have been silent too long.” 

Looking, however, at the man’s 
age and character, I cannot join in 
casting blame on Channing. Other 
men might have deserved reproach for 
not emphasising their convictions in 
this way ; but not he. At school he 
had gained the name of the Peace- 
maker. He had been true to that 
character for half a century. While a 
gleam of hope remained that the South 
might even yet move in the direction 
of Abolition, a gentle firmness in re- 
monstrance was the only weapon he 
could conscientiously sanction. And 
in 1830 there was still such a gleam of 
hope in the lurid clouds. As late as 
1832 the question of Abolition was 
discussed in the Virginian legislature. 
Some few of the best Southern public 
men still held the old doctrine, and 
were ready to work for gradual emanci- 
pation. They were even doing so by a 
colonisation society and other stop- 
gaps, the hollowness and worthlessness 
of which had not yet been proved. 





The Peacemaker therefore might still 
hope to prevail. 

But now the tims had indeed come 
when further hesitation would have left 
a stain on his armour. I have said 
that the South were on the look-out for 
new territories into which to carry their 
slaves, and the devil rarely fails to find 
what they are in search of for men on 
such a quest as that. In 1827 the 
Spanish American colonies had gained 
their independence. Mexico, the chief 
of them, and the nearest neighbour to 
the United States, had from the first 
looked up to the great Republic with 
hope and admiration. But from her 
elder sister no response came. Her 
goodwill was coldly put aside, for she 
had declared freedom to all slaves in her 
borders, and these borders, unhappily 
for her, comprised a magnificent terri- 
tory called Texas, as large as any four 
states of the Union, and eminently 
fitted for cotton-growing, and therefore 
for slave labour. 

The temptation of this Naboth’s 
vineyard soon proved too strong for 
the slaveholders, and an immigration of 
planters and slaves set in. The Mexi- 
can government remonstrated, and 
high words ended in a declaration of 
independence by the new settlers, 
and fighting, which must soon have 
resulted in their defeat, for they 
scarcely amounted to 20,000 in all, but 
for the constant replenishment of their 
ranks by bands of filibusters from the 
other side of the Mississippi. By 
this means Texas maintained a pre- 
carious kind of independence, which 
she was bent on converting into 
annexation to the Union. For some 
time every American statesman scouted 
so shameless a proposal, but by degrees 
the value of the country began to 
impress the slave states more and 
more. Talk of “manifest destiny” 
began to be heard, not only in the 
New Orleans Picayune, and in the 
border ruffian country, but within the 
walls of Congress, till in 1835-6 it be- 
came clear that the question of annexa- 
tion, involving almost certain war with 
Mexico, was about to be submitted to 
the great council of the nation. 
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Here then was a new departure, 
involving on the part of the nation a 
sanction of slavery such as had never 
yet been tolerated. Already Channing 
had begun to redeem his pledge. He 
had published a volume on slavery, 
taking firm ground against the furious 
madness of the Southerners, who were 
calling for the suppression of anti- 
slavery publications, and setting prices 
on the heads of leading abolitionists ; 
and against the more odious respectable 
Northern mobs, which even in Boston 
had broken up meetings, and in New 
York had dragged Garrison through 
the streets with a halter round his 
neck, intent on hanging him. Chan- 
ning had also opened his pulpit to 
May, the general agent of the anti- 
slavery societies. Now he stepped 
forward as a leader, and stood frankly 
side by side with the abolitionists. 

Selecting for his correspondent Henry 
Clay of Kentucky, the best and most 
moderate of Southern politicians, he 
addressed to him the most famous of 
his political writings, the letter on the 
annexation of Texas. I have already 
quoted from this work one of many 
passages which show his friendly temper 
towards the Southern slaveholders, but 
the most thoroughgoing abolitionist 
could take no exception to the firmness 
of the position taken, or the power 
with which it was held. Space will 
only allow me to give the briefest out- 
line of this maste:ly paper. 

*« Congress,” Channing said, “ is about 
to be called on to decide whether Texas 
shall be annexed to the Union. Public 
questions have not been those on which 
my work has been spent; but no one 
speaks, the danger presses, and I 
cannot be silent. There are crimes 
which in their magnitude have a touch 
of the sublime, and this will be one of 
them. The current excuses only make 
it more odivus. The annexationists 
talk of their zal for freedom! what 
they really mean is their passion for 
unrighteous spoil—of manifest destiny ! 
away with such vile sophistry ; there 
can be no necessity for crime. Mexico 
came to us seven years ago, a sister 
republic just escaped from the yoke of 


a European tyranny; looking to us 
hopefully for goodwill and sympathy. 
Instead of these, in our unholy greed, 
we have sent them land speculators 
and ruffians who are waging war upon 
a nation to which we owed protection 
against such assaults. Is the time never 
to come when the neighbourhood of a 
more powerful and civilised people will 
prove a blessing and not a curse to an 
inferior community ¢ 

“ But the crime is aggravated by the 
real cause of it, which is the extension 
and perpetuation of the slave trade. 
What will other nations, what especially 
will England, say to it? We hope to prop 
up slavery by this filibustering, but the 
fall of slavery is as sure as the fall of 
your own Ohio to the sea. A nation 
provoking war by cupidity, by encroach- 
ment, and, above all, by etforts to spread 
slavery, is alike false to itself, to God, 
and to the human race. You are enter- 
ing on a new and fatal path. Let the 
spread and perpetuation of slavery be 
once systematically proposed as a South- 
ern policy, and a new feeling will burst 
forth in the North. Let Texas be once 
annexed, and there can be no more peace 
for us. We may not see the catastrophe 
of the tragedy, the first scene of which 
we seem so ready to enact; we who are 
enlarging the. borders of slavery when 
all over Christendom there. are signs of 
a growing elevation of the poor in every 
other country. We are sinking below 
the civilisation of our day ; we are in- 
viting the scorn, indignation, and 
abhorrence of the world. In short, this 
proposed measure will exert a disastrous 
influence on the moral sentiments and 
principles of this country, by sanction- 
ing plunder, by inflaming cupidity, by 
encouraging lawless speculation, by 
bringing into the Confederacy a com- 
munity whose whole history and cir- 
cumstances are adverse to moral order 
and wholesome restraint, by violating 
national faith, by proposing immoral 
and inhuman ends, by placing us as 
a people in opposition to the efforts 
of philanthropy and the advancing 
movements of the civilised world. 
Freedom is fighting her battle in 
the world with long enough odds 
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against her already. Let us not give 
new chances to her foes.” 

It is difficult in our space to give 
even a faint notion of the power of 
argument and beauty of style of this 
splendid protest, but I trust I may have 
induced some readers to go to the 
original. Texas was not annexed till 
after Channing’s death, six years later, 
and there can be no doubt that the in- 
fluence his letter to Mr. Clay exerted 
and the encouragement it brought to the 
minority in Congress helped materially 
to postpone the evil day. 

Occasions for speech now crowded on 
him thick and fast. In July 1836 a 
mob sacked the office of the Philan- 
thropist at Cincinnati, and drove Mr. Bir- 
ney, its editor, from this city. Channing 
could not rest till he had written him 
the noble letter (published in his col- 
lected works under the title, “‘ The Abo- 
litionists,”) exhorting Birney and_ his 
friends to hold fast the right of free dis- 
cussion, but to exercise it as Christians. 
“The Cross is the badge and standard 
of our religion. I honour all who bear it. 
I look with scorn on the selfish great- 
ness of this world, and with pity upon 
the most gifted and prosperous in the 
struggle for office and power; but I 
look with reverence on the obscurest 
man who suffers for the right, who is 
true to a good but persecuted cause.” 

But his complete identification with 
the abolitionists did not come till the 
next year. In November 1837 the office 
of the Alton Observer in Illinois was at- 
tacked, sacked, and its owner and editor, 
Lovejoy, the friend and fellow-worker 
of Garrison, killed while defending his 
property. New England respectability 
was fairly startled at last. It was 
resolved by gentlemen of position, who 
had no dealings . with abolition- 
ists, that a meeting must be held in 

Fanevil Hall to protest against this 
and other acts of murderous violence, 
and to maintain the threatened right 
of free speech. A petition for the 
use of the hall was prepared, and the 
first signature was Channing's, above 
those of Sewall, Sturgis, and others of 
the best blood in Boston. The board 
of aldermen refused the hall, but the 





response from the whole Bay state to a 
temperate letter of Channing’s in the 
Daily Advertiser soon convinced them 
that they had gone too far. The hall 
was granted, and the meeting held on 
December 8th, and Channing proposed 
resolutions in favour of freedom of 
speech and meeting prepared by him- 
self. When these had been seconded, 
the attorney-general of Massachusetts 
rose, and in a speech in which he 
likened the Alton mob to the fathers of 
the revolution, opposed the resolutions. 
The meeting wavered, and they would 
probably have been lost but for the 
speech of an unknown youth, who has 
since proved himself the greatest of anti- 
slavery orators, Mr. Wendell Phillips. 
The resolutions were carried in the end 
by acclamation, and for the moment the 
cause of freedom triumphed in Boston. 
But too soon the clouds gathered again, 
swiftly and ominously, and from that 
time till his death, in 1842, Channing’s 
soul was vexed, and his patience tried, 
by the blind fury and. malignity with 
which the slave-owners’ cause was 
pressed, and the frequent unwisdom and 
needless provocation with which the 
assault was met. 

Within a few days of the Faneuil 
Hall meeting, when a weak or vain 
man would have been glorying in his 
triumph, he addressed a letter to the 
Liberator calling on the abolitionists 
to show their disapproval of Lovejoy’s 
use of force at Alton. “You are a 
growing party, burning with righteous 
zeal,” he urged ; “ but you are distrusted 
and hated by a multitude of yuur fellow- 
citizens. Here are the seeds of deadly 
strife, conflicts, bloodshed. Show your 
forbearance now, show that you will not 
meet force by foree. Trust in the laws 
and the moral sympathy of the com- 
munity. Try the power of suffering for 
truth. The first Christians tried it 
amongst communities more ferocious 
than ours, and prevailed.” 

And now he himself had to bear 
bitter humiliation for the truth’s sake, 
such as the refusal of the committee of 
his own church to allow a service con- 
nected with the death of his friend 
Charles Follen, a leading abolitionist. 
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Yet he continued his work faithfully 
and even hopefully, speaking out at every 
dangerous turn in the conflict which was 
raging round him. His chief remaining 
works in connection with the slavery 
question are The Duty of the Free States, 
in which he defends the English Go- 
vernment for refusing to surrender a 
slave cargo, who had overpowered the 
officers and crew, and had carried the brig 
Creole into Nassau ; and Emancipation, 
a tract on the great triumph in the West 
Indies. They should be read by all 
who desire to know the length and 
breadth of his strength and his charity. 

As Englishmen, however, we may be 
allowed to refer with special pride to his 
last public utterance. In the summer of 
1842 he was dying slowly in the lovely 
Berkshire hills, when the return of 
August Ist, the anniversary of emanci- 
pation in the West Indies, once more 
inspired him to lift up his voice for the 
outcast and the oppressed. To the men 
and women of Berkshire he spoke of 
the emancipation of the 800,000 British 
slaves. While giving full credit to the 


nation, and the men who had been 
the instruments of this change, he 
repeats once more—“ Emancipation was 
the fruit of Christian principle acting on 
the mind and head of a great people. 
The liberator of those slaves was Jesus 


Christ.” And these are the last words 
he ever spoke in public :—“ The song, 
‘On earth, peace,’ will not always 
sound as a fiction. Oh, come, thou king- 
dom of God for which we daily pray ! 
Come, friend and Saviour of the race who 
didst shed Thy blood on the cross to 
reconcile man to man and earth to 
Heaven! Come, ye predicted ages of 
righteousness and love for which the 
faithful have so long yearned! Come, 
Almighty Father, and crown with Thine 
omnipotence the humble strivings of 
Thy children to subvert oppression and 
wrong, to spread light and freedom, 
peace and joy, the truth and spirit of 
Thy Son through the whole earth.” 
These were the last public words of 
the great Christian leader of the new 
England abolitionists. He died before 
his country had committed the great 
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wrong whose issues he had so- clearly 
seen, The war with Mexico was de- 
clared in 1848; Texas and California 
were annexed, and, as Channing pro- 
phesied, all hope of peace between 
North and South while slavery survived 
vanished from that hour. Then followed 
twelve feverish years of futile compro- 
mise and smouldering civil war; the 
fugitive slave law, the free soil crusade 
in Kansas, the raid of John Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry, culminating in secession 
and the extinction of slavery on the 
North American continent in torrents 
of the best blood ot the Republic, poured 
out at last like water to redeem that 
“strange new world” as the glorious 
inheritance of all men, without dis- 
tinction of race, colour, or condition. 
All honour to the brave and true 
souls who led the forlorn hope, and to 
him, the wisest and gentlest, and not 
the least firm, of all, whose memory his 
church have been striving to keep green 
and fresh in men’s minds. In thinking 
of his anti-slavery record, does not the 
lesson read somehow thus? There are 
times when it would seem that great 
causes can only be upheld in this mys- 
terious battle-field of our race by an 
enthusiasm which can see but one side, 
backed by the strong arm, prompt to 
return blow for blow. But such crises 
can only arise in human affairs from the 
failure of true insight, patience, charity, 
at some earlier stage of the drama. And, 
on the whole—while duly honouring 
those who have done the roughest work 
with word and sword—we shall best 
serve God’s purpose by bearing steadily 
in mind that the victory of the Son of 
Man—which alone has made any and all 
other victories possible for his brethren 
—was won for our race by Him of 
whom it was said by the inspired seer, 
“ He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause 
His voice to be heard in the street. A 
bruised reed shall He not break, and the 
smoking flax shall He not quench: He 
shall bring forth judzment unto truth. 
He shall not fail nor be discouraged, 
till He have set judgment in the earth : 
and the isles shall wait for His law.” 


Tuomas HucuHEs. 
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CYMBELINE IN A HINDOO PLAYHOUSE. 


Tue festivities at Baroda in celebration 
of the marriages of H. H. the Gaikwar 
to a Tanjore princess, and his sister, 
Tara Bai,-to the Prince of Savantwari, 
have been carried out on a scale of 
magnificence unusual even in cere- 
monious India. For a month there was 
nothing but amusement ; business stood 
still; the schools were closed; rajahs 
and sirdars assembled from all parts to 
honour the solemnities, and many Eng- 
lish visitors enjoyed the hospitality of 
H. H. the Maharani Jamna Bai Saheb. 
Nor was there any lack of variety: 
illuminations, fétes, shows, fireworks, 
durbars, reviews, hunting expeditions, 
picnics, balls, nautches, banquets, and 
similar témashas (amusements), varied 
the monotony of station life. 

Besides the performers hired for the 
occasion, the festivities attracted to 
Baroda many itinerant artists : jugglers, 
snake-charmers, dancers, acrobats, and, 
not the least interesting, a company of 
strolling players. 

Through the kindness of an Indian 
gentleman, I was enabled to be present 
at several distinctively native témashas, 
not witnessed usually by Europeans. 
One evening my friendly “‘intelligencer” 
wrote :— 

“The Tara, an adaptation in Marathi 
of Shakspere’s Cymbeline, will be 
acted in the theatre-house to-night at 
nine. The fees for admission are, 2 
rupees per seat for the first class, 1 
rupee for the second, 8 annas for the 
third, and 4 annas for the fourth.” 
Accordingly, provided with the needful 
rupees and a note-book, I arrived at 
the theatre at nine punctually. The 
performance had not begun, so I had 
time to make a careful survey of the 
situation. 

The theatre was a temporary struc- 
ture of bamboo-poles and canvas. The 
stage, a whitewashed sandbank form- 
ing an oval about three feet in height, 
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twenty feet in breadth, and forty feet 
in depth, was partly concealed behind 
a drop-curtain, on which an elephant- 
and tiger-fight was depicted, and by a 
proscenium of canvas, adorned with full- 
length portraits of three-headed gods 
and mythic heroes in strange attire. 
Three uprights—one of them a grow- 
ing tree—on either side the stage, sus- 
tained the “ foot-lights”—some twenty 
kerosene lamps. 

The auditorium had been excavated 
from the sand in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, sloping downwards to three feet 
below the level of the stage. Theaudience 
about five hundred Hindus, men and 
children (ladies seldom appear in such 
public places'), sat in semicircular 
rows, the first two classes on chairs 
and couches, and the third on benches, 
while the fourth squatted placidly 
on the ground. Although the assembly 
was essentially Hindu, one only heard 
Guzerathi and Marathi spoken in the 
back rows, English being evidently the 
fashionable language amongst the occu- 
pants of the front seats. Like an Eng- 
lish audience, they did not appear at all 
averse to chaff, and considerable merri- 
ment at the expense of an eminent 
physician (who sat next me) arose, 
when the Master Doctor Cornelius 
appeared in Act i. se. 6, and still more 
when some wag happened to discover a 
likeness between old Belarius and a grey- 
bearded “ party ” in the second seats. 

The prominent réle played by oranges 
in a British pit was here taken by pan 
sopari—all the audience, and most of 
the actors (especially Imogen !) chewing 
betel-nut vigorously throughout the 
whole performance. 

From the playbill, printed in Marathi, 


1 The following extract from the play-bill 
points a moral :— 
gg ladies , 
Naikin wa Kasbin (i.e. dis- 
reputable ditto), . . . 8 4, 


4 annas, 
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I learned that the actors belonged to 
the Itchal Karanjikar Company (deriv- 
ing the name apparently from Itchal 
Karanji in the southern Mabratta 
country); and that Zara had been 
translated by Vishnu Moreshvar Ma- 
hajani, M.A., head master of the 
Umraoti High School. 

These bills, distributed gratuitously, 
contained a full outline of the plot. 
Except that the names of persons and 
places, and literary allusions, have been 
Indianised, the adapter has closely fol- 
lowed his English original. 

The anachronism of having modern 
Italians in ancient Rome is got rid of 
by the cities being made fictitious. 
Britain has become Suvarnapuri (golden 
city), and Italy, Vijaipura (land of 
fame). The chief characters are 
named :— 


Imogm . . . . . TARA 
Cymbeline . SAMBHAJI. 
Guiderius . SHIVAJI, 
Arviragus . RAJARAM, 
Belarius . . MALSARRAO, 
Cloten . . . . . MURARRAO. 
Posthumus . HAMBIRRAO, 


Iachimo . » KHANDUJL 
Pisanio. . . . . SADOBA, 
Imogen’s assumed name Fidele is literally 
rendered Vishvasrao (Faithful). 


I learnt also that the company’s 
répertoire included versions of the 
Comedy of Errors, Taming of the Shrew, 
Tempest and Othello, besides the 
Shakuntala and other Sanskrit dramas. 

The spectators had no reason to com- 
plain of not getting their full money’s 
worth, as the performance lasted for 
five hours and three-quarters! (9.10 
P.M. to 2.55 A.M.) 

At ten minutes past nine the Manager 
of the company (the leader of the 
chorus, in Marathi Sutradhdr (Cory- 
phaeus), two other singers, a couple of 
musicians playing a satar (cithara), and 
a tabla (tabor, tomtom), came before the 
curtain, and the overture—a hymn to 
the god Narayen that the play might 
be successful—began. The Manager 
led the choric music, an excruciating 
performance, to my profane ears sound- 
ing most like an unavailing attempt to 
smother the squeals of two babies with 
the din of a bagpipe and a tin kettle. 
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After a few minutes, however— 


Silence, like a poultice, came 
To heal the blows of sound, 


but only for a moment’s space. The 
clown, grotesquely attired in red, and 
tricked out with leaves, waddled in and 
mimicked the hymn of the chorus, 

The Manager remonstrated, and some 
laughter-provoking chaff, after the man- 
ner of circuses, ensued. The hymn 
was resumed, the curtain rose, and re- 
vealed the god Ganpati, a vermilion- 
faced, elephant-trunked monster, with 
gold turban, blue and gold tunic, and 
white legs, seated on a very terrestrial- 
looking, cane-bottomed chair, in front 
of an Indian house. 

Ganpati directed the Manager to sing 
in praise of Sarasvati (goddess of 
learning and the arts), and after the 
song a flash of stage-lightning announced 
the acceptance of the prayer. 

Sarasvati, dressed in gold brocade, 
a peacock’s head and neck projecting 
from her girdle, the tail-feathers fastened 
to her shoulders, and displayed in fan- 
shape above her head, next appeared ; 
on her head a golden mitre, and ker- 
chiefs waving in either hand, like wings. 

The goddess danced a swift spas- 
modic hornpipe, and vanished. The 
chorus struck up a hymn to the gods, 
and the prologue was over (10.5 P.M.). 

Thus, as amongst other Aryan na- 
tions, the religious origin of the drama 
is indicated. This overture, traditional 
from the earliest times, and slightly 
varied sometimes by the introduction 
of the Sutradhar’s wife, is the indis- 
pensable preliminary to an Indian 
theatrical performance. 

The play proper now began. As 
Tara is a close translation from Cym- 
beline, all description of the plot would 
be out of place. The departures only 
from the original need here be noted. 

I must mention, however, one striking 
resemblance to the drama of Shak- 
spere’s own time, and the Imogen of 
Shakspere’s day—all the female parts 
were acted by boys. 

It would have been difficult for any 
actress to have given with more womanly 
feeling, or with a sadder and more 




















- giving her name to the piece. 
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pleading voice, the rendering of the 
part of Tara which I saw, 

The audience must have been pro- 
foundly touched by the manner in 
which it was played, for in the cave 
scene, where Imogen lay seemingly 
dead, and was bewailed by the two 
boys, many of the spectators brushed 
aside their tears, while one old rajah 
fairly blubbered outright ! 

Much of this was no doubt a tribute 
to the original pathos of the character, 
but some share of credit for so power- 
fully exciting the emotion of pity must 
be given to the young actor himself. 

Imogen (Tara, i.e. Star) being the 
central figure of the play, the adapter 
judiciously departs from his original in 
He has 
shown equal discrimination in cutting 
out the whole of that most un- 
Shaksperian vision in Act v., his 
Deus ex machind being supplied by a 
voice from behind the scene. With 
less pleasing effect to one familiar with 
the English play, the famous dirge: 
“Fear no more the heat o’ the sun,” 
has been replaced by a long disquisition 
from old Belarius on the doctrine of 


metempsychosis. 
The adapter has made the king a 
ludicrously contemptible personage, 


lorded over and bullied by his mascu- 
line queen. His uxoriousness, and 
especially his lamentations for his dear 
departed consort in the last scene, ap- 
peared to afford infinite amusement to 
the audience, henpecked husbands 
being no rarities in the East, despite 
the zenana system. 

The part of Cloten has also under- 
gone considerable modification, and has 
been made more despicably idiotic. 
His absurdities were greatly heightened 
by the actor, who—though rather too 
conscious of his own comicalities, and 
speaking too manifestly at the audience 
—stuttered' in a manner that greatly 
tickled his hearers. In Act ii. se. 3, 
where the musician is asked to sing a 
** very excellent good conceited thing,” 


1 An interpretation probably of 
‘* The snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking.” 
Act iv. Se. 2. 


Cloten provoked roars of applause by 
his instructions to the musician, and 
his preference for a song in which the 
musician burlesqued classical music. 
The fight between Cloten and Guiderius 
was made very absurd by Cloten’s 
attempts, and his appeal to Guiderius 
for help to draw his sword from its 
sheath. The sword-play would have 
astonished Mr. Irving. The com- 
batants, making no attempt at defence, 
and never allowing the swords to clash, 
danced round and struck each other 
alternately with the flat of the blades 
on their lumbar regions! Finally, 
Cloten was driven off, his turban, 
which had belonged to Posthumus, fall- 
ing on the ground. This turban, and 
not the headless body, is seen by Tara, 
and recognised as her husband's. 

It should be noted also that, widows 
not remarrying as a rule in India, Cloten 
is made the queen’s nephew, instead of 
being her ‘‘son by a former husband.” 

In reading the English play, I have 
always felt that there was something 
contemptible about Posthumus, and I 
was given the same impression of that 
character by the Marathi version. The 
actor, too, had hardly enough “ pre- 
sence” to dignify the part. The 
audience seemed rather horrified at the 
love-scenes between Imogen and Pos- 
thumus, for the well-regulated Indian 
wife, so far from running to embrace 
her husband, usually veils her face at 
his approach, ventures perhaps to peep 
timidly towards him from beneath the 
folds of her sari, but takes refuge in a 
corner if her lord become at all demon- 
strative in his affection. On the other 
hand, the spectators expressed loudly 
their warm approval of the women- 
hating sentiments uttered by Posthumus 
in Act ii. sc, 4.—but then, their wives 
were not present ! 

The Soothsayer in Act. v. was re- 
placed by a Brahmin astrologer, who 
promised victory to Iachimo’s side if they 
took care to give the Brahmins a feed. 

Indians being very little accustomed 
to sit on chairs, the actors seemed never 
comfortable when doing so; the men 
generally sat cross-legged, and the ladies, 
Imogen and the Queen, invariably 
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placed one foot on the chair, and tucked 
the knee under the chin in a manner 
more suggestive of comfort than elegance. 
The players seemed to be most at ease 
when standing erevt and motionless. 
They used very little gesture, their 
action being declamatory rather than 
demonstrative. There was no ranting 
or raving, and even Posthumus, in his 
most infuriated tirades, maintained 
complete repose of body. The defect 
of gesture was hardly compensated 
for by the very artistic groupings of 
the characters in each scene, and the 
by-play was not always sufficiently dis- 
tinct. As on the Elizabethan stage, the 
scenery and stage accessories were of 
the simplest description, but the cos- 
tumes were extremely rich and beautiful. 
Two scenes, one, the exterior of an Indian 
house, the other, three palm-trees to 
represent the forest, and half a dozen 
common chairs, completed the stock of 
‘* properties,” 

The dresses, however, deserve descrip- 
tion by the court newsman’s abler pen. 
The scene being laid in India, the cos- 
tumes were strictly Oriental. Imogen 
wore the ordinary “full dress” of a 
Maratha lady—dark green sari with 
gold edges, golden armlets, and ear- 
rings. Her face was fair as any Eng- 
lish maiden’s and her cheeks bloomed 
with very conspicuous rouge. Un- 
fortunately, she had not taken the 
precaution of whitening her arms to 
match her face, and the contrast was 
rather marked when she lifted her nut- 
brown hand, as she frequently had oc- 
casion to do, to adjust the cumbersome 
pearl ornaments which adorned (?) her 
lily-white nose. A dab of red paint on 
her forehead, and a large “ bob” of black 
hair projecting from the back of her 
head, completed the picture. 

The Rani (Queen) was similarly 
attired in a sari of gold tissue. Post- 
humus wore a red velvet jacket and red 
turban, and Iachimo was gorgeously 
arrayed in white and gold turban, and 
tunic of black velvet with gold em- 


broidery. All the. gentlemen carried 
swords. When the scene was supposed 
to represent the interior of a house, the 
performers wore no sandals on their feet, 

Spesking of the boys who acted on 
the Elizabethan stage, Professor Dowden 
(Shakspere Primer, p. 10) says :—“A 
further refinement of art was demanded 
from these young actors when they 


‘were required to represent a girl who 


has assumed the disguise of male attire, 
as happens with Jessica and Portia, 
with Rosalind, with Imogen; it was 
necessary that they should at once pre- 
tend tobe, and avoid becoming, that 
which they actually were.” This the 
boy who took the part of Tara achieved 
to perfection; his disguise as a boy 
looked exquisitely girlish, and his 
manner, timid yet collected, exactly 
conveyed the impression of Imogen, 
trembling with womanly fear, and yet 
nerved by the consciousness that an 
unguarded gesture meant betrayal of her 
secret. 

Imogen’s dress as Fidele consisted of 
a sleeveless jacket of dark green 
trimmed with gold braid, above a red, 
gold embroidered kilt, loose yellow 
knee-breeches, and white stockings. 
Round the head a green scarf, spangled 
with gold, was wound like a turban, 
the ends covering the ears and hanging 
loosely down the shoulders. A slender 
sword completed the equipment. The 
remaining characters call for no special 
remark, except the unusual one that 
every player, from first to last, knew his 
part thoroughly, and spoke it faultlessly. 


This sketch of a visit to a Hindu 
playhouse may be concluded by men- 
tioning that the social position of the 
actor in India is at present quite as 
respectable as it is in England, but 
formerly, as in England also, his was 
considered a degraded calling, on ac- 
count of the frequent immorality of its 
followers. 

Haroip LITTLEDALE. 


Banopa, Jan. 19th, 1880. 
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THE LIBERAL MAJORITY. 


Ix 1867 the Representation of the 
People Act was passed, a Conserva- 
tive Ministry being in office at the 
time, though the Opposition com- 
manded a nominal majority in the 
House of Commons. In that and 
the following year the supplementary 
measures of reform for Scotland and 
Ireland were passed, and thus a 
very large addition was made to the 
electorate of the United Kingdom. 
In the same year, 1868, the Liberal 
party, whose dissensions alone had 
allowed its opponents to retain office, 
was re-united under the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone, in consequence of the 
determination of the latter to take up 
the question of the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. The resolutions 
framed for this purpose were carried 
by large majorities in the House of 
Commons, though what was called the 
Suspensory Bill, designed for the pur- 
pose of stopping the creation of fresh 
vested interests in the temporalities of 
the Irish Church, was rejected by the 
House of Lords. The defeat of Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s resolutions resulted ultimately 
in a.dissolution of Parliament, which 
took place in the autumn of 1868, 
The effect of the elections was to in- 
crease and consolidate the Liberal 
party, and as soon as the verdict of 
the constituencies was fully known, 
Mr. Disraeli resigned, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry was established with 
a majority in the House of Commons 
of over a hundred. Mr. Gladstone's 
Ministry lasted until the beginning of 
1874, when Parliament was unex- 
pectedly dissolved within a few weeks 
of the day appointed for its meeting. 
The result of the General Election of 
1874 was to reverse the relative posi- 
tion of the two great parties. Mr. 
Gladstone’s majority had fallen in the 


course of five years to about seventy, 
and its cohesion had been greatly 
weakened. The elections entirely de- 
stroyed this majority, and replaced it 
by a Conservative majority of fifty-one. 
After six more years Parliament has 
again been dissolved, and again some- 
what unexpectedly. The result has 
surprised every one. Even Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, the most confident of 
prophets, or else the most accurate of 
calculators, can hardly have expected 
that a Conservative majority of forty- 
five or fifty would actually be replaced 
by a compact Liberal majority of more 
than a hundred, even if Home Rulers 
be wholly left out of account, and of 
nearly seventy over Conservatives and 
Home Rulers combined. 

Thus it appears that in three suc- 
cessive general elections the Liberal 
party has gained two victories, and the 
Conservative party one, each time more 
or less unexpectedly, and each time 
by large and decisive majorities. What 
is the proper inference to be drawn 
from these facts? If politics were 
an abstract science, to be studied as it 
were in vacuo, there might be some- 
thing to be said for this mode of stating 
and of attempting to solve the pro- 
blem. We have a vera causa, it might 
be argued, in the sudden extension of 
the franchise to the more wayward and 
less educated classes, and a demon- 
strated effect in the astonishing fickle- 
ness and the unexpected caprice of 
their decisions. On the other hand, 
an inference quite as legitimate would 
be that inasmuch as the Liberal party 
has scored two decisive victories to its 
adversary’s one, the great bulk of the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom 
is overpoweringly Liberal, and that the 
Conservative minority can only snatch 
a victory out of the dissensions of its 
opponents and the consequent weaken- 
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ing of their forces. But in truth the 
inference is unsound in either case, 
and the whole method of reasoning in 
this abstract fashion is vicious. Even 
if we could reason at all on mere 
results, isolated from their special cir- 
cumstances, a bare enumeration of 
three particular instances widely 
differing in character would afford no 
adequate material for a sound induc- 
tion. Politics is not an abstract, but 
a practical science, as Mr. Lowe has 
lately reminded us, and before we con- 
demn the constituencies as incurably 
fickle and capricious, or express our 
unbounded astonishment at results 
which, however unexpected, are not 
wholly inexplicable, it is worth while 
to consider whether the accepted 
method in politics of considering cir- 
cumstances, and seeking for causes and 
effects not in the abstract, but in the 
concrete, will not lead us to conclu- 
sions sounder in themselves and more 
creditable to the national judgment. 

We shall endeavour, as briefly as 
possible, to show that the Liberal 
victory of 1868 was in no sense un- 
expected, and that the history of the 
past twelve years reveals an abundance 
of causes both for the Conservative 
reaction of 1874 and the subsequent 
Liberal reaction of 1880. Among 
these causes must no doubt be placed 
the natural desire for periodical 
change, though it rests for the most 
part not on mere caprice, but on the 
national conviction that each of the 
great parties into which the State is 
divided is fit to be intrusted with the 
conduct of affairs, and that an occa- 
sional change from one to the other is 
in itself an advantage for both. We 
shall hope, too, to show that each party 
has been punished in turn chiefly for 
its faults, and in spite of its merits, 
and that the faults have in each case 
been so grave as abundantly to justify 
the temporary withdrawal of the 
national confidence. 

The election of 1868 need not detain 
us long. It is true that the late Lord 
Derby had described the Reform Bill 
passed by a Conservative Government, 


but in reality shaped by Liberal hands, 
as ‘‘a leap in the dark,” and had ex- 
pressed a hope that it might be found 
to have “dished the Whigs.” It is 
only in the disappointment of this 
hope that the result of the elections 
of 1868 can be said to have been a 
surprise. No one could tell for cer- 
tain how the newly-enfranchised elec- 
tors would vote, but it was certain 
that if they shared the sentiments of 
those of their countrymen whose voices 
could be heard, they would return a 
powerful majority, pledged to the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions had re- 
united and consolidated the Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons, 
and no voice of disapproval or re- 
monstrance had been raised in the 
constituencies. The result of the 
dissolution no doubt disappointed 
those who expected to win by a mani- 
pulation of the ignorant and indif- 
ferent “ residuum,” but it showed con- 
clusively that the new electorate was 
moved in the main by the same politi- 
cal impulses as the old, and that its 
sentiments were in substantial accord 
with the articulate voice of the nation. 
In those days it had not yet become 
unfashionable and almost discreditable 
for a man to avow himself a Liberal. 
The sentiments of justice, freedom, 
and generosity had not, to borrow a 
phrase from Thucydides, been “ sneered 
down and extinguished” by superior 
politicians, who allow no place to 
sentiment, except when it makes for 
selfishness and “ascendency.” The 
nation had determined to do justice 
to Ireland as far as it knew how, 
and it entrusted the task with con- 
fidence to the Liberal party and to the 
statesman whom it recognised as its 
leader. 

It is unnecessary to review in detail 
the legislation of the Parliament of 
1868. It was not the Act for the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
nor the Irish Land Act, nor the Ballot 
Act, nor even the fiasco of the Irish 
University Bill, which overthrew Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government in 1874. We 
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come nearer to the cause, or rather to 
the assemblage of causes, when we 
mention the Education Act, the at- 
tempts of the Home Secretary to deal 
with the Liquor Traffic, the Abolition 
of Purchase in the Army by Royal 
Warrant after the Bill for effecting 
the same object had been rejected by 
the House of Lords, the Alabama ar- 
bitration, the apparent supineness of 
the Foreign Office, Mr. Lowe’s es- 
capades in taxation, and the general 
tone and temper of the adminis- 
tration in the latter part of its 
career. The twenty-fifth clause of the 
Education Act, now an almost for- 
gotten subject, but one which exer- 
cised a potent influence on the elec- 
tions of 1874, had alienated the great 
bulk of the Nonconformists. The 
Licensed Victuallers were estranged 
from their old friends, though one of 
the most significant lessons of 1880 has 
been that their estrangement counts 
for very much less than was supposed 
either by themselves or the party 
which looks for their support. The 
Royal Warrant gave an eflective cry 
to the party which has since shown 
that it only fears a strain on the con- 
stitution when it is perpetrated by its 
opponents. Mr. Gladstone’s subtle de- 
fiance in two cases of the spirit of a 
law which he seems to have thought it 
sufficient to obey in the letter, shocked 
plain people and made them ask them- 
selves whether the judgment which 
sanctioned such actions, and even de- 
fended them with so much ingenuity, 
could be implicitly trusted in weightier 
matters : and the personal acerbity of 
some members of the Government, 
combined with their extraordinary 
ignorance of and contempt for human 
nature and its weaknesses, had aroused 
a feeling of uneasiness and irritation 
which was quite certain to make itself 
felt whenever the constituencies were 
invited to pass judgment on the 
Government. There were other and 
deeper causes of the growing unpopu- 
larity of the Government to which we 
shall refer hereafter. The fact was 
that the Parliament of 1868 had ex- 


hausted its mandate and dissipated its 
energy by the middle of 1873. In the 
autumn of that year Mr. Disraeli, a 
master of tactics and a keen observer 
of the temper of the electorate, de- 
clared at Glasgow that the Treasury 
Bench reminded him of nothing so 
much as a range of exhausted volca- 
noes. A few weeks before, on the oc- 
casion of the Bath election, he wrote 
his celebrated letter in which he com- 
plained of harassed interests, and de- 
clared his conviction that the country 
had “made up its mind to close this 
career of plundering and blundering.” 
The indictment was none the less 
eflective because it was strongly, not to 
say extravagantly, drawn: it is only 
Liberals who are expected to conduct 
a great political conflict in the lan- 
guage and temper of a philosophical 
discussion. 

It was becoming manifest, in fact, 
from every sign that could be dis- 
cerned at the beginning of 1874, that 
the Liberal was divided and 
discouraged. Mr. Gladstone had not 
proved a genial leader ; he could take 
nothing easily, and his devouring 
energy eclipsed his colleagues and 
subordinates, and irritated their self- 
esteem; he could neither take nor 
make a joke on any subject whatever, 
and men began to sigh for the easy- 
going days when the aged Palmerston 
led the House of Commons, and made 
light of his task. The handwriting 
was on the wall for all men to see and 
read. The Ministry still retained a 
majority of over sixty, but, in spite of 
this robust appearance, it suffered from 
what Mr. Disraeli called an attack on 
the nerves. The crisis was precipi- 
tated by the Stroud election, when 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Winterbotham, a subordinate 
member of the Administration, was 
filled by a Conservative. The tide had 
manifestly turned, but it seemed still 
possible to take it before it had reached 
the ebb. Mr. Gladstone dissolved Par- 
liament on January 24th, and in less 
than three weeks his majority was 
gone. The dissensions of the Liberal 
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party were accurately reflected in the 
character of many of the contests, 
where Liberals of different shades of 
opinion stood against each other, and 
thus afforded an easy victory to their 
common opponents. In other cases it 
was evident that men who had for- 
merly voted on the Liberal side, either 
abstained from voting, or went over to 
the other; and it was quite clear that 
the country desired a period of domestic 
repose, and thought that it would be 
more likely to enjoy it under the Con- 
servatives than under their rivals. 
Even Mr. Gladstone’s promise to 
abolish the Income-tax, if he should 
remain in power, failed to captivate 
the electors; and there can be no 
doubt that the reference of a grave 
question of financial policy directly 
to the constituencies, instead of to 
Parliament, estranged a good many 
old-fashioned Liberals and constitu- 
tional Whigs. ‘Generally speaking,” 
said Mr. Disraeli, in his address to 
his constituents, “I should say of the 
Administration of the last five years 
that it would have been better for us 
all if there had been a little more 
energy ia our foreign policy, and a 
little less in our domestic legislation.” 
The remark not only hit a blot, but, 
as the result has shown, it declared an 
alternative policy. In his indictment of 
the Liberal foreign policy, Mr. Disraeli 
was only able to point at the moment to 
a very insignificant matter concerned 
with the Straits of Malacca, about 
which nothing whatever has since 
been heard. The association of Sir 
Stafford Northcote with the Alabama 
Treaty compelled the silence of the 
Tory leader on the most effective point 
to be made against his opponents. 
The Alabama surrender—and it was 
little else—may have been, and pro- 
bably was, a stroke of far-s'ghted 
statesmanship, but it was neverthe 
less a grave party blunder and a rude 
shock to the self-esteem of the nation. 
Its effects were enhanced by the re- 
sults of the San Juan arbitration, nor 
had sufficient credit been taken by the 
Government, or accorded by public 


opinion, for its prompt vindication 
of the neutrality of Belgium in 1870, 
and its steadfast resistance in 1871 to 
the claim set up by Russia to abrogate 
the Treaty of Paris without the con- 
sent of Europe. It was left for an- 
other Government to discover how easy 
it is to reconcile a bold external front 
with a secret surrender, and to take 
credit for a spirited policy by means 
of subterfuge and concealment. In 
fact, as Mr. Grant Duff has said, 
Mr. Gladstone's Government did 
not sufficiently advertise itself in 
foreign affairs. It was content to do 
what it had to do, to maintain peace 
and friendship, and to guard British 
interests, without disavowing its sym- 
pathy with freedom and good govern- 
ment. It meddled little and muddled 
less; when war broke out it simply 
increased its armaments and main- 
tained the neutrality it had declared ; 
it settled one great international ques- 
tion, though the settlement was only 
effected at a great cost to its own pres- 
tige, end in a manner fairly open to 
unfavourable criticism, and it steered 
the country safely through the greatest 
European crisis that the present gene- 
ration has seen. The fault of Lord 
Granville’s foreign policy, however, lay 
in its quietism; it made no appeal 
to the imagination, and allowed the 
belief to take root, both abroad 
and at home, that English influence 
in European affairs was effaced, and 
that the nation was content that 
it should be so. The Nemesis came 
in time; and “Jingoism,” which, 
after all, is, as Sir Charles Dilke has 
said, only “patriotism gone astray,” 
after the fashion of what the French 
call ‘‘ Chauvinism,”’ and the Americans 
“ Spreadeagleism,” is the price we have 
had to pay. 

The dissolution of 1874 came, and it 
came as a surprise to every one. The 
Liberals were unprepared, divided, and 
despondent; their opponents were 
ready and sanguine. Then was esta- 
blished in the constituencies a situa- 
tion which had been thrice seen in 
Parliament since 1852, namely, a Con- 
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servative interregnum brought about 
by Liberal division. That this was 
the real character of the so-called 
Conservative reaction of 1874 is 
proved by the fact that the Liberal 
victory of 1880 has been won in spite 
of a large increase in the aggregate 
Conservative vote. The Tories, in fact, 
have not lost ground since 1874, but 
the Liberals have recovered their posi- 
tion by consolidation and reunion. The 
Nonconformists have returned to their 
allegiance, and Liberal constituencies 
throughout the country have made up 
their minds that their power should 
not again be dissipated by misman- 
agement and sectional rivalry. Never- 
theless, the Conservative reaction of 
1874 was a reality in the sense that 
many sections of Liberals, some weary 
of change, some impatient at what they 
considered the timidity of their leaders, 
some estranged by the faults and 
blunders of the Government, threw 
their weight into the opposite scale, 
not by giving a direct Tory vote, but 
by abstaining from the polls altogether, 
or by supporting the candidate of a 
mere section. Reaction of this kind 
gave the Conservatives a decisive ma- 
jority for the first time since the elec- 
tions of 1841, and Mr. Gladstone was 
replaced by Mr. Disraeli, to the in- 
tense delight of the latter’s supporters, 
and with the good-humoured acquies- 
cence of the whole nation. 

Never, perhaps, had a statesman a 
greater opportunity. All, or nearly 
all, the great questions which had 
divided the two parties for years had 
been settled, and Liberalism, for all 
practical purposes, was rather a tra- 
dition of the past than a programme 
for the future. Of course it would 
recover its tone, and find new worlds 
to conquer or reform, in time; but 
before that time came it was quite 
possible, by wise legislation and 
straightforward policy, to turn the 
Conservative interregnum into a real 
Conservative ascendency, by the final 
detachment of moderate and timid 


Liberals from the party with which 


they had already quarrelled. But the 


Conservative Government has had bad 
luck from the outset. Trade had 
begun to decline; and a succession of 
bad seasons has been ruinous to agri- 
culture. Two wars have been under- 
taken : one of which was unauthorized, 
and the other unpopular. One was 
marked by a grave military disaster, 
the other was followed and renewed 
by a political catastrophe. The ex- 
penditure entailed on the country by 
the complications in Europe, and the 
policy adopted by the Government, 
have thrown finance into confusion, 
and turned a surplus into a deficit. 
Legislation has been obstructed by an 
unscrupulous minority in the House 
of Commons, interrupted by recurring 
crises in foreign affairs, and emascu- 
lated bya too susceptible fear of “ ha- 
rassed interests.” Above all, though 
Mr. Disraeli had declared his desire 
to see a little more energy in foreign 
affairs, no one could foresee in 1874 
that the author of Zancred would be 
called upon to deal with the Eastern 
Question, or that in the execution of 
his long-matured Asiatic designs he 
would be able successively to overcome 
and discard the trusted caution and 
common-sense of Lord Derby, and 
the simple straightforwardness of Lord 
Carnarvon, and to magnetise and 
quell the sturdy independence of Lord 
Salisbury himself. As little was it 
foreseen how completely the most 
powerful and independent Press in 
Europe could show itself incapable 
of discharging its accredited function 
of recording and interpreting the drift 
of national opinion. The London 
Press, with few exceptions, has as- 
sumed for the last four years that the 
voice of London and its neighbourhood 
was the voice of the country at large. 
It must be confessed that it has accu- 
rately interpreted the sentiments of 
the class which still holds undisputed 
sway in the wealthier metropolitan 
constituencies, and in the populous 
suburban districts ; and it is therefore 
entitled to all the authority of a well- 
informed local press. But beyond the 
limits of the metropolis and its influ- 
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ence, the London Press has been singu- 
larly misinformed and misleading: 
this fact alone almost serves to explain 
the surprise with which the results 
of the General Election have been 
received in the South of England and 
throughout the continent of Europe. 
It is quite possible that the Govern- 
ment itself was better informed, as it 
is certain that the leaders of the 
Opposition were. But London, and 
especially Pall Mall, which, of course, 
is nothing if not intelligent, is now 
surprised and indignant because its 
intelligence has been so little able to 
read the signs of the times. 

The mandate which Parliament 
virtually received from the consti- 
tuencies in 1874 was to do as little as 
possible, and to do it well; but the 
Conservative majority was content to 
pay more attention to the first half 
of the injunction than to the second. 
An attempt to do something and to 
do it very badly was frustrated in the 
very first session, when the opposition 
to the reactionary Endowed Schools 
Bill showed that very little was needed 
to reunite the divided sections of the 
Liberal party. The Artisans’ Dwell- 
ing Act, for which much credit has 
been taken, was in reality a Liberal 
measure adopted by the Government, 
and not improved by the change of 
hands through which it passed. The 
Agricultural Holdings Act was a very 
excellent measure, only on the as- 
sumption that the purpose of legisla- 
tion is not to determine what things 
are right and what things are wrong, 
to enforce the one and forbid the 
other, but to make suggestions of 
what good people may do if they 
choose, coupled with the admission 
that if they do not choose “it’s of 
no consequence,’ as Mr. Toots says. 
Landlords all over the country pro- 
ceeded to “contract themselves out of 
the Act,” as they had power to do, 
and so little effect has it had that a 
few months ago a great landowner in 
Berkshire acknowledged that he did 
not know whether his tenants had 
been placed under it or not, and that 


not only was his legal adviser equally 
ignorant, but he actually reported in 
the first instance that they were not, 
when as a matter of fact they were. 
Invertebrate legislation of this kind 
certainly fulfils the injunction to do 
nothing, though it can hardly be said 
to do it well. But, in truth, the 
Conservative Government and party 
scarcely claim to be judged on their 
achievements in domestic legislation. 
The Imperial interests of England 
cannot be set in the balance against 
“some bill about water,” as Lord 
Beaconsfield described the measure 
which drowned Mr. Cross and his 
reputation, some bill about land, some 
bill about the dwellings of the poor, 
some bill for making a sanitary ques- 
tion of a religious grievance, some bill 
about anything which affects the 
lives, fortunes, rights and comforts of 
the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom. Foreign policy, ‘‘ imperium et 
libertas,” “peace with honour,” ‘‘a 
scientific frontier,” the government of 
the world by “ sovereigns and states- 
men,” the defiance of Russia with 
a phrase and a title, the consolidation 
of Turkey by amputation and advice, 
the maintenance of the “influence, 
not to say ascendency of England in 
the councils of Europe ’’ :—these were 
the mottoes which the Conservatives 
inscribed on their banner, these were 
the words if not the deeds by which 
they claimed to be judged and ap- 
proved, 

The constituencies judged, and con- 
demned. The case was abundantly 
argued, the issue distinctly challenged, 
and it is quite impossible to mistake 
the meaning of the verdict rendered. 
Its wisdom is another question ; but 
those who dispute the competence of 
the judges because the case has gone 
against them would probably be among 
the first to uphold it if their own views 
had prevailed. Lord Beaconsfield, 
secure of the applause of the stalls, 
played, as he thought, to the gallery, 
and the gallery has hissed him off the 
stage. Why is this? Not perhaps 
because the broad outlines of the 
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foreign policy which has been pursued 
were disapproved, so much as because 
that policy has been conducted after 
a fashion which revolted the conscience 
of the nation. Englishmen at large 
have an inborn sympathy with free- 
dom and good government ; they like 
straightforward dealing ; they are proud 
of the stainless honour of their pub- 
lic men; and they expect that when 
Ministers are questioned on delicate 
and important matters of policy they 
should either speak the truth in words 
that cannot mislead, or decline to 
speak at all, if the public welfare 
requires that they should be silent. 
Above all they resent being committed 
without their knowledge or consent to 
an adventurous and fantastic policy, 
fully conceived by its author, but only 
revealed bit by bit to an astonished 
Parliament and a bewildered nation, 
by no means reconciled as yet to com- 
pulsory ‘‘education” of the kind. It 
is no longer necessary to consider 
whether the general policy pursued by 
Lord Beaconsfield and such of his 
colleagues as really knew what he was 
about, was wise or unwise. The con- 
stituencies have judged that so far as 
it was wise it will not be reversed ; 
but they have made up their minds to 
have nothing more to do with its 
cynical spirit and its audacious 
methods. The nation which sym- 
pathised with Poland, with Italy, 
with Greece, refuses to have its weight 
thrown into the scale of tyranny and 
oppression. The people of England 
are not unmindful of the power and 
interests of England, but they still 
retain some old-fashioned regard for 
truth and justice, some traditional re- 
spect for the authority of Parliament. 
When they had girded themselves up 
for the stern necessity of war, because 
their rulers had told them that Russia 
must be withstood in the interests 
both of the empire and of freedom, 
they were shocked to find that a 
secret surrender had been made of 
points which the Government stood 
publicly pledged to contest. Still 
more shocked were they at the lan- 


guage used by Lord Salisbury to 
discredit a document which ulti- 
mately turned out to be authentic 
in all but a few trivial formalities, 
Misleading language used on such 
an occasion is not the less a grave 
fault, because it is such an egregious 
blunder. It destroys the general 
credit of the speaker, it shakes pub- 
lic confidence in the Government of 
which he is a member, it rankles in 
the public mind long after serious 
blunders in policy would be forgotten, 
and it is therefore certain to meet 
with heavy punishment in the end. 
Nor have the constituencies forgotten 
the way in which Parliament was 
treated on other occasions : how both 
Houses of Parliament, as well as the 
country at large, were studiously kept 
in the dark, not to say misled, in re- 
gard to the change in the recognised 
policy of dealing with Afghanistan 
which dated from Lord Lytton’s ap- 
pointment as Viceroy ; how Lord Derby 
declared that he had resigned in conse- 
quence of certain undisclosed schemes 
which had been sanctioned by the 
Cabinet, and was compared to Titus 
Oates by the author and denier of 
the Secret Convention ; how, in 1878, 
Parliament was allowed to separate 
for the Easter recess with an assur- 
ance from Sir Stafford Northcote 
“that nothing whatever has occurred 
which should give occasion for in. 
creased anxiety . . . . nor in any way 
diminish the hope we entertain of a 
satisfactory arrangement being arrived 
at of the difficulties in which we un- 
doubtedly are placed ;” and how the 
very next morning it was announced 
that orders had been received by the 
Indian Government to despatch a force 
of about 7,000 native troops to Malta. 
Action of this kind behind the back 
of Parliament, repeated, defended, and 
even boasted of by indiscreet sup- 
porters of the Ministry, shocked the 
common-sense and shook the confidence 
of the nation. It might be quite right 
to withstand the designs of Russia, it 
might even be necessary to bolster up 
Turkey in the process, it might be 
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expedient to exhibit the power of India 
in Afghanistan, even in defiance of a 
policy sanctioned by all the most ex- 
perienc-d and trusted of Indian states- 
men. But if all this was necessary, 
still more necessary was it that Parlia- 
ment should be consulted, and that 
the wishes of the country should at 
least be taken into account. But the 
voice of the country was inaudible in 
London, or rather, the voice of the 
loudest shouters in London and the 
ne ghbouvhood took its place. Mr. 
Gladstone knew better all along. He 
it was who first discerned an 1 pointed 
out the merely local character of the 
London Press, and he was laughed at 
for his pains, He never faltered in 
his conviction that the people of Eng- 
land at large had not abandoned their 
sympathy with the desolate and op- 
pressed, He spoke not in the wilder- 
ness, but on the housetops, and his 
words, inspired with truth and justice, 
spread like a consuming fire throughout 
the land. There is no need to defend 
or endorse all that Mr. Gladstone has 
said ; but even on this point it is as 
well to clear our minds of cant, as Dr. 
Johnson used to say. Is noble senti- 
ment always to be derided, and only 
ignoble sentiment to be applauded ? 
When he sp ke mockingly of the Bul- 
garian atrocities, was Lord Beacons- 
field more wise than Mr. Gladstone 
because he was less humane? Mr. 
Gladstone has been upbraided for 
his indiscreet reference to Austria. 
Was it much more politic of Lord 
Beaconsfield to utt-r at the Mansion 
House a boastful defiance unmistak- 
ably aimed at Russia at a moment 
when h- had in his pocket a despatch 
describing the Emperor of Russia's 
passionate desire for peace? It is a 
very laudable rule for statesmen to 
give no needless offence to their neigh- 
bours, but it is one that should be 
equally regarded by all; and if the 
end justifies the means in one case, 
the same plea cannot be disallowed in 
another. 

There are two or three remarks cur- 
rently made on the character of the 


late elections, concerning which it is 
quite as necessary to clear our minds 
of cant as it is in regard to the great 
fundamental questions at issue between 
the two parties. In the first place, it is 
said that the intelligence and political 
sagacity of the country, as represented 
in the city of London, in Westminster, 
and in the home counties, have been 
on the side of the Conservatives, while 
only numbers have supported the 
Liberals. Now there is certainly no 
abstract or irrefragable reason for 
thinking that the influence of com- 
merce and the Stock Exchange in the 
City, of wealth, privilege, and aristo- 
cratic nonchalance in Westminster, 
even of respectable and well-to-do 
villadom in the suburban counties, 
is any more favourable to the growth 
of political intelligence, than the ag- 
gregate of the influences that have 
manifestly been at work in other 
parts of the kingdom. The pretence 
is really preposterous. If the in- 
telligence of the constituencies is to 
be gauged by that of their repre- 
sentatives, a mere comparison of the 
two sides of the House of Commons 
settles the question at once. Indeed 
the plea of the defeated party on this 
score is at once refuted by the con- 
tradictory explanation offered of its 
defeat in the same quarters, when it 
is urged that the advocates of the 
Government were overmatched in the 
great controversy by the intellectual 
superiority and the greater political 
weight of their adversaries. The fact 
is that Imperialism, as understood by 
Lord Beaconsfield, and as interpreted 
by his too candid followers, has never 
taken any real hold of the country at 
large. Its influence has extended just 
as far as that of the London Press, and 
no farther: and of the London Press 
it may be said that its influence, 
political and intellectual, in any place, 
varies inversely as the distance of that 
place from London. This is a fact 
not hitherto sufficiently considered, 
and its true significance, long ago dis- 
cerned by Mr. Gladstone, has only 
lately been made generally manifest. 
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As a general rule it may be said 
that wherever the London papers are 
delivered before the usual breakfast 
hour of busy men, the local press is 
overpowered, is feeble in tone, and 
more or less provincial in character ; 
but beyond those limits, as in Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and the west of England, 
the local press is vigorous, indepen- 
dent, and influential. Moreover it 
is another fact of no slight poli- 
tical importance that, whereas the 

ple of Manchester or Newcastle, 
of Edinburgh or Glasgow, are kept 
perfectly well informed of the drift 
of public opinion in London, through 
the letters of responsible and intel- 
ligent correspondents, people in Lon- 
don know as little of what is going 
on in the more distant provinces and 
centres of political influence as they 
would know of the weather in the 
north if the daily weather-chart were 
a blank beyond the line of the Trent. 
[t seems to us that if the London 
Press, under existing conditions, is to 
recover its position as an exponent of 
national opinion, it will have to re- 
cognise this independent political life 
of the provinces, and to take measures 
for recording and interpreting it. A 
daily telegram from Paris is hardly 
more necessary to London readers than 
an occasional letter from some able, 
independent, and well-informed pro- 
vincial correspondent, who makes it 
his business to know and record what 
is really the state of political opinion 
in his neighbourhood. If information 
of this kind had been readily acces- 
sible in London, we could never have 
believed that Mr. Gladstone’s elo- 
quence and energy were being thrown 
away in the north. We should have 
estimated at their true relative value 
Lord Beaconstield’s triumphs in London, 
and we should have known that such 
intelligence as is to be found in the 
centre and north of England repudiated 
his flashy policy and profoundly mis- 
trusted his mysterious schemes of ad- 
venture. Even if we had only learnt 
that the brute force of numbers was 


against the Government, yet the fact 
was one of capital importance in esti- 
mating the general drift of public 
opinion. Numbers, after all, where 
political power depends on the popular 
vote, must prevail in the long run. and 
to dispute their right is to condemn 
not a party, but the constitution itself. 
In a country of free debate, however, 
the reasonable presumption is that 
wisdom and judgment are to be found 
on the side of the majority, and no 
serious politician will question the 
importance of knowing what the 
opinion of the majority is, even if he 
does not agree with it. It is the 
fashion to complain of the ballot as it 
is worked in this country, because it 
makes it impossible to ascertain how 
particular classes have voted in any 
given constituency. It is, perhaps, a 
little more important to know the 
character of political opinion in whole 
districts and communities, and yet, 
though no ballot-box shrouds it -ave 
for a single moment, when it is fully 
formed and matured, we are content 
to remain in complete and voluntary 
ignorance of its open formation and 
growth. It was not very likely that 
Mr. Gladstone, whose whole inspira- 
tion is drawn from his intimate 
sympathy and contact with the mind 
and heart of the people, should have 
been as ill-informed and as misguided 
as the majority of his Metropolitan 
critics. He was sneered at for saying 
that the country was with him, and 
the country has refuted the sneer. 
He himself has defined the function of 
the political speaker to be that of 
giving back in a stream what he 
receives as a vapour. If the vapour 
had not been there, not even the un 
tiring oratory of Mr. Gladstone could 
have poured forth so copious a stream ; 
and he has once more given proof of 
his unrivalled insight into the popular 
temper, in discerning that the pure 
vapour of the provinces, the cool sea- 
fret of the north, would furnish forth 
a stream clearer and more abundant 
than London fog. 

Next it is said that the Opposition 
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had no policy of its own, and was con- 
tent to go to the country on the mere 
ery of turning out the Government. 
This is precisely what is done in the 
House of Commons by a vote of want of 
confidence. It is an indictment against 
the whole policy and spirit of the party 
in power, and it is only the rarest 
because it is the boldest and most 
hazardous form of attack. 
the stigma of censure and want of 
confidence inevitably attaches to 
those who make it. If it succeeds, 
its success is a proof that the con- 
fidence of the country has been trans- 
ferred to the party in Opposition, and 
that therefore they were justified in 
challenging a direct trial of strength. 
If the whole effort of the Opposition 
has been directed to the overthrow of 
the Government, that is only a proof 
that the Government has itself to 
thank for the simplicity of the issue 
presented to the country. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s own manifesto, issued on 
the eve of the dissolution, was a dis- 
tinct invitation to the country to give 
him a vote of confidence in a form as 
vague and as comprehensive as a blank 
cheque would have been. The country 
refused six years ago to sign Mr. 
Gladstone’s blank cheque, even when 
it was manifestly and ostentatiousiy 
drawn in its own favour, and it was 
not very likely, on the face of things, 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s audacious 
draft on the national confidence would 
meet with a more ready acceptance. If 
anything definite could be extracted 
from its inflated and mysterious 
language, there were but two points 
on which Lord Peaconsfield even 
affected to claim the confidence and 
sanction of his countrymen. One was 
the attitude of the Government to- 
wards Home Rule, which was suddenly 
discovered to be an agitation more 
mischievous than pestilence or famine ; 
the other was the critical condition of 
Europe, whose impending storms, 
Lord Beaconsfield, fortified by an 
overwhelming pléhiscite, was to dissi- 
pate with a Quosego. But the British 
public, unintelligent, impulsive, in- 


If it fails 


articulate as it may be, was not quite 
foolish enough to believe in the serious 
statesmanship of a Minister who spoke 
of Home Rule as he did within a 
year or two of making a leading 
Home Ruler Lord-Lieutenant of an 
Irish county, and dwelt with mys. 
terious solemnity on the critical rela- 
tions of England in Europe a few days 
after his Government had deliberately 
sanctioned reductions in the military 
and naval expenditure. Even Lord 
Beaconstield’s own colleagues showed 
either their total ignorance of his 
meaning, as might easily be, or their 
absolute contempt for his judgment. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach assured his 
constituents that the time of European 
turmoil was over, and that the Govern- 
ment would at last be able to devote 
its attention to real and salutary 
domestic legislation; and Sir Stafford 
Northcote told the same tale at Hack- 
ney the very day after Lord Beacons- 
field had repeated and enforced the 
warnings of his manifesto in the House 
of Lords. But in truth it is now 
quite clear that however serious the 
European situation may have been, the 
constituencies had long ago made up 
their minds that Lord Beaconsfield 
could not be trusted to deal with it. 
They had seen his schemes fail one 
by one, and his boasted policy collapse 
for sheer want of energy and serious 
purpose. The Treaty of Berlin was 
fulfilled so far as it was, not because 
Lord Beaconsfield willed it, but because 
the march of events, which the Govern- 
ment did little to guide and nothing to 
control, made for a sort of spontaneous 
settlement. The boasted triumph of 
securing for Turkey the crests of the 
Balkans proved a complete fiasco ; 
Greece was cajoled and baffled, and no 
serious effort was made by England 
to carry out the suggestions made at 
the Congress; the scientific frontier 
was still untraced, and people were 
puzzled by hearing one day that it 
would be extended to Herat, another 
that it would stop short of Candahar, 
a third that it really existed and was 
to be found in the Treaty of Gandamak. 
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The Anglo-Turkish Convention was 
left in hopeless abeyance, and not even 
the menace of the British fleet was of 
any avail to overcome the obstinacy of 
the unspeakable Turk. Such being the 
state of things—words everywhere, 
deeds nowhere, new schemes hinted at 
one day, withdrawn another and re- 
vived a third—was it so very wonderful 
that the country determined once for 
all to put an end toa policy of surprise 
and retreat, of fantasy and failure ? 
The last Liberal Government was con- 
demned for its domestic meddlesome- 
ness, the Conservative Government has 
been similarly condemned for its rest- 
lessness in foreign affairs. ‘A little 
more energy in foreign affairs” has 
never been understood by reasonable 
Englishmen to mean in the East the 
dreams of Tancred or the schemes of 
Fakredeen, and in Europe the intrigues 
of Vivian Grey. 

These, it appears to us, were the 
faults for which the Conservative 
Government and policy were con- 
demned ; it remains to consider briefly 
the nature and effects of the judg- 
ment rendered. Minute political 
philosophers profess to have dis- 
covered that the Liberal victory, 
overwhelming as it has been, is 
secured by a very small aggregate 
of votes distributed in insignificant 
majorities over a large number of 
constituencies. The fact is true, no 
doubt, but the just inference to be 
drawn from it is that the contest 
has been everywhere severe and 
well-sustained, and that the victory 
remains, as it should do, with the 
majority brought to the polls in each 
constituency. Here again the indict- 
ment, if it has any weight at all, 
must be preferred, not against the 
victorious party, but against the 
constitution itself. It is moreover a 
suicidal argument to use, since an 
application of precisely the same 
arithmetical principles would show 
that the Conservatives had not been 
entitled to any majority at all in 
1874. In a hardly-fought electoral 
contest, it must inevitably happen 


that some seats are won by a very 
small preponderance of votes, but the 
constitution accepts a majority, how- 
ever small, and there is no appeal 
against its voice. The aggregate Con- 
servative vote has largely increased 
since 1874, and therefore the fact of 
its being outnumbered, not in one 
place, but in scores, not in one dis- 
trict, but in all parts of the country, 
not in boroughs only, but in counties 
too, is a proof that the Liberals are 
once more re-united and determined, 
that their discipline is restored, and 
their organisation improved. To in- 
quire how the representation would 
be affected by an arbitary re-distri- 
bution of local majorities is mere 
political trifling, very entertaining, no 
doubt, for people who have nothing 
better to do, but hardly calculated to 
inspire respect for the intelligence or 
seriousness of those who indulge in 
it. If a single vote has determined 
the election in some cases, and if the 
weight of the verdict is disputed on 
that account, it seems not amiss to 
reply in language which might sound 
profane if it were not sanctioned by 
the authority of a great seventeenth 
century writer —Selden, to wit: 
“They talk (but blasphemously 
enough) that the Holy Ghost is 
President of their General Councils, 
when the truth is, the odd man is 
still the Holy Ghost.’”’ If we elect to 
abide by the decision of a majority, 
the vote of the one man who makes 
it is as good as that of a thousand. 
But the whole matter may, and ought 
to be, looked at in quite another way. 
There is no part of the country which 
has not contributed its share to the 
Liberal majority. Local circum- 
stances, sectional interests, personal 
rivalries, and the like, will account 
for the change here and there; but 
these causes are quite as likely to 
work in one direction as another, and 
it is antecedently probable that their 
effects in the aggregate would be 
pretty evenly balanced. The fact 
remains that England, boroughs and 
counties alike, has cast an overwhelm- 
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ing vote on the Liberal side, that 
Scotland, Liberal even in the midst of 
reaction, is now more Liberal than 
ever, and that Wales now sends only 
two Conservatives to Parliament. 
The case of Ireland is more compli- 
cated, but it offers little consolation 
to the Conservatives. This fact can 
have but one signification: the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield: is 
condemned, and the country has 
ceased to trust it. Whether right or 
wrong, this is the verdict rendered, 
and whether for good or evil, the die 
is irrevocably cast. 

The battle has been fought and the 
victory is won ; what its effects will be 
still remain to be seen. We have pur- 
posely abstained from entering into the 
broad questions of policy involved in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s conduct of affairs, 
partly because the time has not yet 
come for judging them impartially, 
partly because both parties are agreed 
that the engagements to which the 
country stands committed must be 
equally respected by both. For simi- 
lar reasons we refrain from discussing 
the probable policy of the incoming 
Administration. We are perhaps enter- 
ing on an epoch of what is called emo- 
tional statesmanship and sentimental 
policy ; but the emotion will at least 
be generous, the sentiment will be 
that of the nation at large, and 
not of a clique or a class, and the 
policy will be straightforward, out- 
spoken, and based on the declared 
wishes of the people. As for intel- 


ligence and political sagacity, perhaps 
the Liberal benches will furnish as 
much as the late Conservative ma- 
jority. The nation has deliberately 
chosen its rulers, and all men who 
love their country must hope that it 
has not chosen amiss. If the Imperial] 
glitter of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 
had found favour with the people, 
those who deplored its methods and 
repudiated its aims would sorrowfully 
enough have accepted the decision, and 
not despaired of their country’s future, 
The nation has decided otherwise with 
an emphasis not to be mistaken; it 
does not follow that the millennium 
is at hand, or that the new Liberal 
Government will prove less fallible 
than its predecessors. But sincere as 
may be the regrets of those who are 
now disappointed at the nation’s deci- 
sion, ill as they may think of the 
destiny the country has chosen for 
itself, it is a libel on the whole history 
of the English people, a scandal to the 
constitution itself, to maintain that 
the nation at large, enfranchised by 
the party it has now condemned, is 
either so ignorant, so stupid, so fickle, 
or so corrupt that it cannot any longer 
be trusted to choose its own rulers 
with sagacity and to regulate its own 
affairs with prudence. We do noi say 
that the nation has judged aright ; 
but we do say that it has a right to 
judge, and that it behoves all reason- 
able men to accept its judgment and 
respect it. 
James R. TuursrFiecp. 
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